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THE MORAL AND LEGAL ASPECTS OF LABOUR. 


HE problem of labour may be said to be as old as civil- 
isation. Labour is coeval with the existence of society; 
for labour as a form of the activity of human beings is an 
essential condition of the life of every social group. It is one 
way in which a society is constituted and maintained. For many 
persons it makes up, if not the whole, at any rate the chief part 
of their existence as members of a social organism. To them 
membership in a society means primarily (as they put it) toiling 
“for” society. To be social and to labour are for them almost 
equivalent terms. 

No doubt its prominence as a determining factor in social life 
has varied from time to time in the history of mankind. Thus, 
e. g., labour has not the same significance in a militant society 
as it has in a commercial state. The incidence of human interest 
is in the former case concentrated on the defensive and offensive 
operations required for the maintenance of one social unity 
against another which threatens its very existence as a unit 
amongst the nations. In a commercial society, on the other 
hand, labour is all-important for the advancement and growth 
of the society, and interest in its problems outweighs in importance 
all other considerations. But in either case the difference is 
only one of emphasis. For the maintenance of labour is as 
much a necessity in the former as the maintenance of an armed 
defence is a necessity for the latter. We might distinguish the 
two types of society by saying that in the militant type, aggres- 
sive or offensive warfare is the predominant characteristic to 
which the resources of labour are made to minister as sub- 
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ordinate operations; in the commercial type, the cultivation of 
the arts of peace, which is part of the function of labour, is the 
predominant feature, and for this only defensive military opera- 
tions are required, and to this they are made to minister. 

But while the position of labour in a society thus varies with 
the type and tendency of society, at all times it presents a special 
problem to the political or moral guide of the destinies of a state. 
At no time has this been more true than the present. In some 
of the societies of Western Europe at the present moment, the 
problem of labour has become the prime factor to be reckoned 
with in determining the conditions of social equilibrium. All 
the more important is it therefore that we should try to under- 
stand the nature of labour and the place it holds in the social 
order. 

It must be borne in mind that while labour has always existed 
as a fact in human society, the fact has not always been inter- 
preted in the same way. Its significance has varied from time 
to time. It is the conception by which we interpret the place 
of labour in society that guides explicitly or implicitly all con- 
siderations of its worth or importance in the plan of social life. 
This conception, unlike the fact of labour, has not always been 
the same. Different conceptions of its nature have been formed 
by different societies, and each, as we shall see, throws some 
light on its real meaning. 

But first it is necessary, in order to clear the ground for dis- 
cussion, to state the limits within which we wish here to confine 
the use of the term labour. There is clearly no specific problem 
regarding labour if we take this term to apply to all forms and 
kinds of activity, still less to all forms and kinds of work. Ina 
social whole, everyone is active in the production of social ends 
in some way or other; the child at school or even at play, the 
student, the sculptor, the saint, the statesman, the salesman, 
the sweep, the ship-builder. Some of these activities we would 
call ‘work’; but certainly not in the ordinary usage of language 
would many of them be called ‘labour.’ All ‘work’ involves 
efficient action with a view to realising the ends which constitute 
the permanent good of man in society, of a man living with his 
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fellow-men. In this sense, certainly, the artist or the scientist 
‘works,’ the one to attain an ideal in the medium of sense-ex- 
perience, the other in the medium of thought. But such ‘work’ 
is not ‘labour.’ The distinguishing feature of labour seems to be 
that it is the purely physical activity of man’s body directed 
upon such physical objects of nature as can be manipulated for 
man’s economic purposes in society. Thus, e. g., the planning 
and drawing of a monument is the work of an artist, the under- 
standing of the laws of the stability of the monument is the work 
of the scientist, but the exerting of physical energy to fashion 
and transfer the physical material of the monument (stone, mortar, 
etc.) from one part of the earth to another and set one stone on 
another in the building of the monument is a form of labour. 
Again, certain forms of activity are exercised for their own sake, 
and others for further ends. Labour belongs to the second class, 
the work of the scientist and the artist to the first. Thus the 
laws of equilibrium of the spatial bodies that compose the monu- 
ment may be studied and arranged simply for the sake of finding 
out the laws, and without any reference to the building of the 
monument or to any other end. Truth for truth’s sake is the 
end of the scientist. But a labourer labours for some end beyond 
his actual physical toil, whether the end be the satisfaction of 
the end of the artist or the attainment of the means of comfort 
and subsistence for other members of society. Labour, then, 
in what we have to say, will be primarily treated in this sense. 
It is obvious that the claims of a “labour party”’ and a labour 
theory of society are soon dissipated in confusion if the term 
labour is taken to mean work in general. And very often the 
opponents of socialistic theories of a “‘labour state’”’ have made 
easy capital out of a mere play of words. 

We find different conceptions offered of the significance of 
labour in the life of man according as one or other of its elements 
is emphasised. Thus if we lay exclusive stress on the strenu- 
ousness of toil, the hardships to which it subjects the individual, 
the effort it involves, and the pain which often results from it, 
we get such a conception as that formed among the Hebrews— 
that labour was necessitated for man as the result of his fall from 
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a primitive state of blessedness where nature did everything for 
his physical wants, and that labour therefore is a necessary evil, 
a kind of punishment. ‘In the sweat of his brow’ man has to 
earn his bread. This conception takes account of certain inevi- 
table incidents of labour and regards these as its essential 
significance in the economy of human life. Such a view ignores 
altogether the positive contribution labour makes to man’s 
well-being, first of all by the intimate association of man with 
his fellows which it makes possible and establishes, and secondly 
by the expression and development of the individual life which 
it brings about, through conflict with and control over the re- 
sources of nature. Even from the Hebrew point of view these 
results more than make up for the loss of the somewhat animal 
ease of a primitive state of nature, in which man doubtless may 
obtain without trouble the satisfaction of ordinary physical needs, 
but in which he must also acquiesce helplessly in the unpredict- 
able events of nature. Still the fact of arduous struggle with 
its consequent diminution of vitality is undoubtedly an element 
in labour, even though such effort cannot be used as a principle 
for interpreting labour completely. This element is in part the 
source of the social subordination which labour entails, and of 
the desire which impels man to lift himself out of it either by 
adopting another and a higher kind of work, or by introducing 
machinery to perform the labour for him. The importance of 
this element must therefore be carefully borne in mind. 
Another view lays stress exclusively on this fact of the sub- 
ordination of labour and thereupon builds its conception of a 
labour status. Labour we saw was an activity directed towards 
an end which in general lies outside the actual labour itself. 
A man breaks up the earth’s crust or builds houses or ships, not 
for the sake of merely doing so, but for the sake of some further 
end, such as food, comfort, commerce. Strictly speaking, a man 
never labours for the sake of labouring; if he did so, his 
work would pass from the sphere of toil into that of art. The 
end of labour thus lies outside labour; labour is a means and 
hence subordinate. Those who engage exclusively in labour 
are therefore looked upon as themselves means to some end be- 
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yond themselves. When this aspect is exclusively emphasised, 
we get at once the view of labour as slavery. Because labour 
is a means, those who are solely labourers are means to the ends 
of those who are not. Labourers are not ends in themselves. 
But the life of man in society is the life of beings who are ends 
in themselves; the citizen is a freeman living with his fellows in 
freedom. Only those who can and do live this life and can 
exercise all its privileges are citizens, only those can form a state. 
Those human beings, therefore, who are merely means are not 
citizens; they are instruments for securing ends for the human 
beings who are. They are slaves. Hence, e. g., in the Greek 
view of the state, the mere labourer was a slave, and slaves had 
no share in the life of the state. They were property, not persons. 
Here again we have a very one-sided view of the nature of labour. 
Such a theory fails to notice that the dependence is really mutual; 
the citizens proper are as much dependent on the slaves as the 
slaves on the citizens; the service is just as real, though different 
in kind, in each case. Moreover, it is a false view of freedom. 
No one is an end in himself in the sense of not being in some way 
a means to the ends of others. Detachment from toil is only 
possible in a social whole which includes the toilers; and occupa- 
tion with toil does not detach the individual from his fellows 
but unites him to them by their dependence upon him. His 
toil is just his way of making himself necessary to the whole 
society and society necessary to himself. This principle was 
really admitted, since through the very fact of his toil the slave 
was permitted to purchase his freedom, i. e., to enter into full 
citizenship. Again, while we may admit that man is higher 
than physical nature, and that therefore those who are occupied 
with the resources of physical nature (the labourers) are in a 
sense on a lower plane than those who are not, yet it is mere con- 
fusion of principle to look upon a lower class of society as no 
class at all, and still greater confusion to identify those who are 
occupied with physical nature with physical nature itself. For 
to transform nature, which the labourer does, is ipso facto to 
rise above it, and so to justify a claim to share the higher life 
of man which he has in society. 
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This last is the point of view of what we may roughly call the 
modern theory of labour. Labour is a way by which man con- 
trols the resources of nature for human ends. These ends are all 
summed up in the life and order of society, which is a specific 
whole of human beings existing for the promotion and mainte- 
nance of man’s well-being in all its forms. Hence to toil for 
this consciously is by that very fact to aim at securing human 
well-being. There is no other reason or justification for labour 
except that in the long run it secures this end; and this one end 
is coincident with the very existence of society. To toil is thus 
to share in and promote the good of the social whole, and be a 
constituent part of it. This at once establishes the place and 
worth of labour to the social organism. Society is constituted 
by the combined efforts of individuals after a common good, at 
once connecting them together and furthering and sustaining 
the individual good of each. To aim at this end is the business 
of a moral life; to accomplish this end in any degree is to establish 
and maintain a society. The life of society and the life of moral- 
ity, therefore, are coincident. They are to one another as the 
words of a sentence to the meaning of the sentence. Now labour 
is a function directed by and towards this end. For labour at 
once connects a man with his fellows, and further sustains his 
own individual well-being. These are the ultimate elements 
constituting the meaning, nature, and end of labour. Labour 
connects a man with his fellows, for it is an activity exercised 
for others, for those who direct the labour and pay the labourer, 
for those who want the labour done, for those dependent on the 
labourer. It connects a man with his fellows also in virtue of 
the fact, so prominent and necessary in modern industry, of 
co-operation and division of labour; for if we divide the labour 
required to secure a certain result, say, building a house, we must 
also have co-operation amongst the men who perform each his 
specific partin the whole. Again, labour furthers the individual 
well-being of the labourer for it is the expression of his individual 
will, the sphere in which he manifests his character and abilities, 
the sphere of opportunity for exhibiting honesty and sincerity 
of purpose; it gives him a claim on society, e. g., in his right to 
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have a reward or wage for his labour; it procures him the means 
of subsistence, compels society to take care of his health and 
training; in short, it is the source of the good which he seeks 
as an individual member of society. 

In view of all this, therefore, we can see at once not only that 
labour gives a man a place in a social whole of moral beings, 
not only that labour has a moral significance, but that labour is 
a form of the moral life itself. To labour is really and strictly 
to be moral. It is only part of the truth to say that a man’s 
work is the sphere where he shows or can show his moral qualities, 
for this seems to imply that morality is one thing and his work 
another. Properly understood a man’s labour is his moral life 
in one of the forms in which his moral life is lived. It is as much 
morality as the fulfilment of his obligations to his family, or the 
payment of his debts, or the telling of the truth; for in all of these 
alike we have primarily the same factors involved which make 
morality what it is,—the system of conditions connecting a man 
with his fellows for the common good of all, including himself. 

Having thus indicated the moral meaning of labour, we 
may proceed to indicate its legal aspect, perhaps the more 
familiar aspect of the two. But before doing this we may 
bring out the significance of the above argument by a contrast 
and by some consequences. There is a form of activity dealing 
with objects of physical nature by physical means which has 
also an end in view, and yet this form of activity is not labour. 
I refer to ‘play’ or a ‘game’ or ‘sport,’ or however it be termed. 
The man who kicks an inflated elastic vessel about a field and 
assists or opposes some one who is also doing so, is not said to 
labour but to ‘play a game’; yet he is using physical force over a 
physical body for an end. A man who makes a hole in the ground 
and propels a small ball in the direction of the hole, is also exerting 
physical activity, but is again, we say, ‘playing,’ not ‘working.’ 
What is the difference, then, between labour and play? The 
difference throws an instructive light on the above argument. 
That difference lies in the character of the end. The character- 
istics of a game are that its end is determined in a purely arbi- 
trary manner, that the attainment of the end is essentially 
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incalculable and uncertain, that the result achieved in each 
case stands quite by itself, that the end has no significance 
beyond the moment, is fulfilled literally for its own sake.' In 
every one of these respects it differs from the end of labour. 
Reflection will show that all these elements are necessary, if the 
game is really a game; for they are ali derived from the essential 
fact that a game is a deal with chance or contingency. With 
chance we can do as we please, by the very nature of chance; 
hence the arbitrary character of a game. We can make a game 
with any elements involving chance, an inflated vessel at foot- 
ball, three upright rods and a ball at cricket, and so on. If we 
are quite certain of accomplishing the end we set before us, if 
we can count on it being done with all the probability which is 
the guide of practical life, we say it is not a game at all; if the 
result practically always comes off there is none of the contrast 
between intention and expectation in which the very interest 
of a game lies. When again we are done with a given game, we 
are no better off for the next game than we were before, except 
so far as the skill in pursuing the game is concerned. But this 
skill never reaches the point of helping us to prophesy the result 
with certainty, otherwise we cease to care for the game. And 
the man who has something to gain by the game, whose life is 
perturbed by the result, or whose status in society is at all 
affected by it, is not a player; we call him a professional, a man 
whose business it is to play, who plays for a reward and not for 
the sake of the game itself, who has a serious end beyond the game. 
But in labour the ends are set by the very conditions of human 
existence and are determined by the ends of living and of living 
well, ends which are in the control or arbitrary choice of no 
one. The attainment of these ends must be certain, calculable, 
and reliable, otherwise we cannot pursue them continuously 
and stake our very lives upon their attainment. The result of 
each day's work or of each bit of work does not stand by itself; 
it is bound up with the whole plan and structure of a man’s 
purposes in life; it forms a part, and a necessary part, of a wider 
whole with which his life and the lives of others are bound up. 


1In this respect a game resembles an art. 
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And the end of labour is not an end in itself but subordinate to, 
conditioning and conditioned by, the other ends of society, be- 
cause it forms part of the general well-being of a community and 
ministers thereto. Hence it is that in labour we have the serious- 
ness which characterizes devotion to a lasting purpose; in play 
the delight and amusement in transitory ends. In labour the 
conditions of acting are Jaws which are imposed on individuals 
as obligations and duties, to which we can even assign an eternal 
significance; while in a game the conditions are rules, arbitrarily 
laid down and binding on none but those who choose to play. 
In labour as in morality there are no amateurs, and no profes- 
sionals; but all are more or less unsuccessful strugglers towards 
a better life. 

As regards the consequences of this view of labour: it follows 
from the conception of labour here put forward that it is impossible 
to separate the labour element in society from the general social 
life or from the general well-being of the community, and, on 
the other hand, it is equally impossible to separate the labourer 
from his task. Labour is, on the one hand, social service for 
the common good; on the other, it is the sphere of individual 
effort, responsibility, and, if possible, development. From the 
point of view of the social whole there is no difference in kind 
between the workman who builds houses, the capitalist who 
contracts for the work, the lawyer who draws up contracts, or 
those who make the law and see the contract carried out. For 
all these are forms of social service, all are ways of realizing the 
one end and the common good of all. The difference lies in 
the way the service is rendered, and the extent of well-being 
accomplished by each. If they differ in degree of worth or value 
for the whole, as they do, we must not confuse this with a denial 
of any worth at all to the lower, because it is not on the same level 
asthe higher. Each hasa moral value of its own, isa certain form 
of moral activity, the attainment of part of the common good. 
From this we see (1) that there is no moral separation of one 
section from another in a community (however great the dis- 
tinction between class and class may be), because the good of 
a community is one in nature, though manifold in form. Dis- 
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tinctions between classes there are, but separation there cannot 
be, because all aim at securing the common good; and this makes 
each class what it is in the social whole. The common good at 
which each separately aims is also what holds all together. (2) 
The interests of social order, of morality, and the interests of labour 
are bound up together. The interests of labour are not merely 
the interests of its own class or of other classes, they are the inter- 
ests of the moral life, the moral order of the whole of society. To 
further and secure the well-being of labour is therefore to further 
the well-being of society as a whole. And the only way to treat 
the problems of labour adequately is to treat them from the point 
of view of their true ethical significance. In short, labour prob- 
lems are in the long run strictly moral problems, and the further- 
ance of the well-being of labour and labourers is essential to the 
attainment of the well-being of a community. 

Again, we said that the labour a man does is an expression of 
his own individual will and has a value for himself. We cannot 
separate what a man does from the spirit in which he does it. 
Not merely does a man’s work react on the man,—as is so often 
said in connection with the effect of machinery on the labourer, 
—it is equally true that a man’s character, mind, and will deter- 
mine the character of his labour, no matter what the labour be, 
whether it be sweeping the streets, or sailing the seas. Carlyle 
once said of a bad workman engaged on a job in Carlyle’s house, 
that he broke the whole decalogue with every stroke of his 
hammer. And the remark goes to the root of the meaning of 
labour, so far as the labourer is concerned. We cannot separate 
the way a man does a task from the task which he does. The 
result will inevitably vary with what the man is and the way he 
does it. No doubt we may, and for practical purposes do, 
neglect the differences between men or the differences between 
their work: but only when it is practically convenient for us to 
neglect them, or when the differences do not count. Thus we 
might say that a number of men are doing the same work when 
each is breaking stones, or building a wall. But each is really, 
when you come to analyse the situation, building the wall in a 
different way from another, according to the man each is; and 
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the difference will appear either in amount done, or the quality 
of the work. Such differences in many cases do count and are 
reckoned with; hence the difference in the rate of pay on the 
one hand (a very serious way of indicating the difference between 
individual workmen), and the introduction of piece-work labour 
on the other, which is also a way of taking advantage of and 
bringing out the individual differences between workmen. It is 
questionable if under any circumstances it is even theoretically 
possible for two workmen to do exactly the same bit of work 
without some characteristic difference appearing either in the 
time, quality, or quantity of the work. But whether this specu- 
lative question can be settled or not, practice shows that the 
individual and his labour vary together. The man in performing 
his task is realizing an end of his own, irrespective of the kind of 
material he is working with, be it iron, wood, or coal, or anything 
we please; and in realizing an end of his own, he is to that extent 
realizing his life in a specific way. 

From this we see (1) that in all labour individuality counts, 
and has to be reckoned with; (2) that since a man is a moral 
being, is never merely a means for others, but in part at least 
an end in himself, a labourer can never in fact, and should never 
even in intention, toil merely for wages, but in order to do his work 


well, and to do it asa way of fulfilling his life. Ifhe toil for any- _ 


thing else, e. g., for wages, he is making himself a means for others 
who pay him, and in that sense enslaving himself (a position which 
so many workmen very readily forget). (3) We see too that it is 
the business of the labourer not merely to compel others to recog- 
nise the ethical importance of himself and his work for society, 
but to recognize for himself the individual responsibilities under 
which he is placed in performing his task. Far too often we 
find that labour questions are discussed by labourers altogether 
from the first point of view. Labourers tend to ignore altogether 
the second, which is indeed so important that until and unless 
the labourer is aware of the moral responsibility under which he 
rests for the perfromance of his own task, it is worse than useless, 
it is sheer impertinence, to ask society to further his interests. 
(4) It follows, again, that since in the performance of his task in- 
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telligence counts, for intelligence is a part of his mental equipment 
for his work, there are bound to arise in the history of labour 
differences of excellence both in the performance of the work and 
the nature of the work to be performed. Hence the difference 
which has arisen and must arise between skilled and unskilled 
labour: hence the absolute necessity for training, and, as a con- 
sequence, of schools of instruction or technical education. And 
finally (5) we see that if a stage in the development of a given 
kind of labour arises where a labourer can perform his work 
without bringing out to any extent his individual interest in 
his work, the sooner that work is undertaken by another agency 
the better for the workman and the better for the work. Now it 
is just at this stage that such an agency does appear in the 
form of machinery. When labourers do work in which individ- 
ual ends and individual needs cannot be expressed, it can be 
and should be done by some lower agency which can produce 
the same result. The conditions required for such an agency are 
that the movements necessary to produce the work should be 
uniform in character, should be continuous, should not vary in 
the course of repetition, and should be more or less coherent. 
A machine is precisely an instrument or agency which can carry 
through movements with those characteristics. Monotony, 
which is the extremity or limit of efficient labour for the individ- 
ual, is the opportunity for the machine. And when such monot- 
ony in production is obtained, it is time to hand it over to machin- 
ery. It is only a question of time and intellectual ingenuity 
before the man will appear who can invent the machine to do 
the work. Such an instrument, therefore, is not merely a ‘labour- 
saving’ apparatus; it saves the labourer himself, preserves him 
from monotony in his work, sets his mind free for other things. 
So far from being the enemy of the workman, it is the friend of the 
workman, and so far from destroying individuality, it is the 
only way of saving individuality from destruction. A true 
insight, therefore, will lead the workman to welcome the con- 
struction and the utmost use of machinery. And the history 
of machinery in industry bears this out completely. For while 
it has been the cause of temporary discomfort when those en- 
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gaged in the industry have had their part taken over by machin- 
ery, it has been merely a question of time for those so engaged 
to find more humanising tasks and for the industrial world itself 
to be immensely enriched as a whole by the introduction of the 
machine. 

Now to come to the legal aspect; and with this we can deal 
more shortly. The legal aspect arises from the fact that labour 
is a function exercised in the interests of the well-being of the 
community, and can make claims upon the community for 
the security and maintenance of that function, claims which the 
community as such must acknowledge and sustain, not merely for 
the sake of labour itself, but for its own sake. These claims are 
what we call rights, and the business of determining, asserting, 
and maintaining rights is undertaken by the state. The form 
in which those rights are prescribed by the state and recognized 
by the members of a state is what we call Law. Alawisa regu- 
lation or universal condition laid down by the state in order to fix 
the relation between persons in the state in their pursuit of what 
all persons and powers in a society aim at—the well-being of the 
whole. Thus labour, having a position in society, in virtue of 
its effort to attain the common good, has necessarily rights on 
the one hand and legal conditions of existence on the other. 
These rights it must seek to find out and make good before the 
whole community, and these rights the state must, in the interests 
of the whole community, fix in definite shape and see carried out. 
Here, then, we have at once the justification for any and every 
attempt on the part of labour and labour associations to make 
their case and their position in the community understood. If 
this has to be done by means of opposition to other powers and 
interests, that must be accepted as a condition of the struggle. 
Opposition will be and must be offered, because finding our 
rights means in a sense finding our limitations with reference 
to others in the state; and we cannot find our limitations without 
rubbing against other people and other things. In the long run 
labour is bound to succeed in its effort to have its rights recognized 
and established by law; for failure to admit its claims is a stand- 
ing peril to the harmony of the community, and prevents the 
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realisation of the very well-being of the community. This 
struggle to get rights admitted may lead, as it has recently in 
Great Britain, to the necessity of labour representation in parlia- 
ment, a result which is at once an indication of the size of the 
labour class in the community, and of their power to see their 
case fully stated—a result, too, which every wise member of 
society will welcome. The struggle may and does involve 
organisation of ways and means, for organisation is a source 
of strength and compels attention by the sheer weight of its 
massed opinion. Hence the origin of, and, we may say, the 
necessity for, Trade-Unions of every kind, which are more and 
more assuming a political as well as an economic significance, 
and are being endowed by the state with powers of their own 
of even a sinister kind, as in the case of the recent Trades Dis- 
putes Act. 

The rights to which labour may lay claim are primarily of 
two kinds, the right of property and the right of contract, and 
of the two the latter is the more prominent. Labour is, as we 
saw, the performance of a function for some end in which the 
community is concerned. The end lies, in the case of labour, 
beyond the workman. It is a subordinate end; as we say the 
labour is done for his master or for some end determined by 
another, an end which is not the workman's and not found in the 
work itself, and is compensated in the form of payment or 
wages. In the very nature of labour, therefore, we have im- 
plied a relation between persons, the labourer on the one hand 
and the master on the other. To maintain that relation securely, 
both as to the doing of the work and the reward to be obtained, 
it is required that the two parties concerned have a hold on the 
actions of each other, and have the power to anticipate what 
each in the future (so long as the relation lasts) will do. The 
expression of this mutual reliance may be implicit in the form of 
mutual trust, or it may be explicit. It can always be made 
explicit, and when this is done it appears in the form of what is 
called Contract. The right of contract, therefore, is inherent 
in the very nature of labour. Moreover, a man cannot make 
a contract with another unless he has something to contract 
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with, and has the power to claim the result of the contract. 
What he possesses are his capacities on the one hand and the 
use of his tools, etc., on the other; and what he earns as the 
result of the contract is his reward or wages. The right of 
contract carries with it, therefore, the right of property, and 
vice versa. It is within these conditions that the rights of labour 
are asserted. And both can be determined and carried out 
to any extent consistent with the position of the labourer in 
the state. 

The only question regarding these rights is the limits within 
which they can be asserted. Now these limits are determined 
simply by reference to (1) the well-being of the whole community, 
and (2) the share of the individual workman in the general good. 
It is not in the interests of the community to sanction contracts 
for labour which are made under any compulsion, for the essence 
of a contract implies freedom of personality in the forming of 
the contract. Compelled labour is slave labour in all but the 
name; and such forms of labour stand condemned by the very 
purposes of the community. It is again not in the interests of a 
community to sanction contracts for labour which is carried on 
under conditions which imperil the life and safety of those en- 
gaged in the labour, for that is subordinating the person to the 
contract instead of the contract to the person. Hence, e. g., 
‘sweated’ labour, which is carried on at the expense of the well- 
being of the toiler, must be suppressed in the interests of the 
community. The same is true of labour under dangerous con- 
ditions; hence the origin of protective legislation for labour. 
Further, the well-being of a community can only be secured by 
the fullest and freest development of the power of the labouring 
individuals composing the community. An absolutely essential 
condition for this is an efficient provision of the very means of 
subsistence. There can be no good life without life itself. To 
be unable to secure this absolute minimum for subsistence is 
therefore hostile to the very well-being of the community. From 
this it follows as a direct corollary that a minimum living wage 
ought to be fixed and recognized by the State as resolutely as it 
is insisted on by labourers themselves. Once more, since free- 
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dom is of the essence of contract, and the end of contract is the 
furtherance of the good of the community, any attempt to check 
or suppress the free exercise of this right is hostile not merely 
to the interests of the workman but to the community as well. 
For that reason there seems no justification for the action of 
Trade-Unions in frustrating contracts made by non-unionists 
on the one hand, or for preventing the operation of piece-work 
contract on the other. Their attempt to control the output of 
work and their hostility to machinery stand condemned by what 
has already been said of the ethical meaning of labour, and the 
significance of machinery. 

I am aware that all this is a general statement of principles 
and not a concrete statement of details, but perhaps the former 
may be more useful at the present time than the latter. Fora 
grasp of principle is often more important for the student of 
social problems than a mass of detail. 

In conclusion, labour, we have said, is a form of social activity 
in the interests of the common good; and all its questions are 
ultimately not economic but moral, and must find ethical solu- 
tions. But labour is no more than a form of man’s general ac- 
tivity in the community. To regard it as the whole, or as the 
primary form, is to distort the position of labour itself. It is 
never an end in itself; and that is in a large measure the source of 
the irksomeness and wearisomeness of labour. But man as a 
whole is an end in himself, and must therefore have other ends 
than those of labour to make up the complete sum of human good. 
If, therefore, opposition of classes in a community is hostile to 
the general good and unjustifiable for the reason shown, the 
attempt to erect the labour class into the whole state is not merely 
foolishness, it is a degradation of mankind. And if that be true, 
all attempts to establish a labour-state, all forms of socialism on 
a purely labour basis, are seen to be the dreams of extravagant 
enthusiasts, and the outcome of a very one-sided conception of 


human good. 
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REALISTIC CONCEPTIONS OF CONSCIOUSNESS.! 


i attempt a definition of consciousness is to plunge at once 
into the midst of current philosophic controversy. Such 
an attempt may be foolhardy for one not blessed with overmuch 
confidence in his powers of discrimination, but it has the merit 
of approaching present-day issues from an angle which promises 
most in the way of clear-cut differentiation and demarcation. 
Moreover, our quest for a definition of consciousness may dis- 
claim in advance all pretense of originality. Its purpose is 
primarily to use the concept of consciousness as a standard of 
reference in the comparison of contemporary theories, in the 
belief that the concept thus used will furnish a convenient and 
suggestive means of orientation. 

Our consideration of current theories will concern itself chiefly 
with the movement which at present passes under the name of 
realism, and which has shown such surprising vitality. To some 
minds, indeed, this movement, while it has undoubtedly stimu- 
lated inquiry into the nature of consciousness, is merely a 
transient disturbance, an outbreak of insurgent tendencies, such 
as are constantly recurrent in the course of speculative thinking, 
but which, in the present instance, at least, argue nothing but a 
lack of proper historical perspective. It is a well-known fact, 
however, that even those who occupy exalted positions may guess 
wrong on insurgency. Present-day realism is not only a wide- 
spread and determined movement, but the “ Program and First 
Platform of Six Realists,’’ published not long ago,” is evidence 
that we are dealing with organized revolt, which is undeniably 
a phenomenon of peculiar interest in philosophy. There seems 
to be no reliable evidence at present that the realistic movement 
is on the decline. 

In this movement there is undoubtedly much that may well 
enlist our sympathies and win our assent. But unfortunately 


1 Read before the joint session of the Western Philosophical Association and the 
American Psychological Association, Minneapolis, December 29, 1910. 
2 Journal of Phil., Psych., and Sci. Methods, Vol. VII, pp. 393 ff. 
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the point is soon reached where we are embarrassed by the 
question of interpretation. It is often not so much what is said 
as what is left unsaid that causes hesitation and suspicion. 
After all, it cannot be denied that realism was formerly in evil 
repute, and so there is a natura! wish for further assurance 
regarding its tendencies and implications. Our sympathies are 
hence likely to place us in the perplexing position of the voter 
whose representative in Congress is under suspicion of serving 
the powers of darkness at Washington, but who is decorously 
insurgent at home. Contemporary realism has about it the air 
of a propaganda; as one of its adherents remarks, it is something 
between a tendency and a school. Inquiry soon shows that 
realism is a term covering attitudes which in some cases are ill- 
defined, not to say ambiguous, and in other cases are widely 
divergent from each other. 

In view of these facts, it is not a matter for surprise that 
realism should offer a variety of definitions of consciousness 
Among those which have attracted attention of late may be 
mentioned the doctrines that consciousness is awareness or 
apprehension, that it is a name for a certain context or setting 
in which experiences occur, and that it is identical with the 
function of representation or meaning. Of these views the first 
can claim to stand nearest to historical realism. In its conception 
of objectivity it occupies exactly the same ground as its prede- 
cessor. Its aim, accordingly, is to interpret consciousness in 
such a way that it may give a true report of things, and, in 
particular, that it may avoid the error of copyism. Hence 
Professor McGilvary identifies consciousness with plain aware- 
ness, while Mr. G. E. Moore speaks of a ‘diaphanous element,’ 
and Mr. Hobhouse has recourse to ‘simple apprehension.’ 
While these writers exhibit different degrees of thoroughness 
and detail in the elaboration of their respective views, they seem 
to agree that consciousness is merely an abstract element in the 
total experience, an element which is variously indicated as 
awareness, diaphaneity, or apprehension, but which is not further 
analyzable or definable. These statements regarding conscious- 
ness are meant to guard against the notion that the object 
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presented to consciousness is itself constituted by consciousness; 
and they show how radical the revision of consciousness must be 
if the error of the earlier realism is to be avoided. Consciousness 
is stripped of all content and reduced to a simple, unanalyzable 
element, because this is the only effective guarantee that it will 
not obtrude itself improperly and thus interfere with the business 
of knowing. 

This theory of consciousness does not, of course, intend to 
confer upon all facts of which there is awareness the same 
objective status. In pains, illusions, and dreams, and in all 
errors of judgment, the awareness has to do with objects which, 
according to the best available evidence, have existence only 
during the time of awareness. These objects, then, differ from 
other objects in that the reaction of the experiencing organism 
serves not only to make them known, but to bring them into 
being. Hence this form of realism is forced to maintain that 
the response of the organism which is involved in the fact of 
consciousness may be of two kinds: it may be a response which 
has no further bearing or function than to present to conscious- 
ness a pre-existent object, or it may be a response which is an 
indispensable condition, not merely of the awareness, but of the 
existence or being of the object thus presented. 

It seems, then, that we are obliged to postulate a definite, 
specifiable difference in the responses of the organism, if the 
doctrine of ‘independent objects’ is to be kept on its feet. This 
assumption, of course, is not based upon observed differences 
in the behavior of organisms, but upon the implications of 
realistic theory. If the sole purpose of the response, in the case 
of independent objects, is to present these objects to conscious- 
ness, this response must not be complicated with any factors 
which would make the thing known bear an indispensable 
reference to the organism. Reflections of this kind lead us at 
once into the psychology of perception and raise the question of 
the relation of associative processes and motor response to 
perception. If it is true, as there is excellent authority for 
believing, that perceptions of all kinds are acts involving motor 
responses of a complex kind, if perception is, in short, an act of 
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adaptation and hence determined, as to its character, by the 
constitution and previous history of the organism, then the 
independent objects are, indeed, in a bad way. The distinction 
between the kinds of objects is then no longer determined by 
reference to the organism, since they all have this reference, but 
by reference to function or behavior. In other words, our con- 
ception and criterion of objectivity undergoes a change which 
abandons all that is distinctive in the theory. 

We approach the same matter from a different angle if we 
inquire how the distinction between the two kinds of objects 
gets itself made. To all appearances, the test is rather simple. 
We ascertain what is objective in the realistic sense and what is 
not by a test which Berkeley calls ‘coherence,’ and which others 
describe as context or relationship.'. The futility of trying to 
jump out of our own skins in the way demanded by the copy 
theory is conceded on all hands. A given experience, therefore, 
is objective if it is bound up with other experiences in a certain 
way, while a different kind of relationship gives to it the status 
of subjectivity. The book before me is an objective fact if 
others can share the experience and if certain tests can be applied 
to it; otherwise it is subjective. 

The realist who sets up this test ordinarily seems to assume 
that the context or relationship is added to the presented fact 
ab extra and ex post facto. Hence we are invited to concentrate 
our attention upon the immediately given fact, and we are 
admonished to note that the fact as here and now experienced 
is at all events an assured possession, whatever we may consider 
appropriate to infer about it afterwards. The colored outline 
before me is what it is; if subsequently I discover that it is ob- 
jective or subjective, this discovery is in the nature of an 
addendum. 

This interpretation, however, involves an artificial simplifica- 
tion of the facts. It is true that a subsequent experience some- 
times causes us to change our classification, as is evidenced by 
illusions and dreams. But it is not true that all context falls 


1Cf. McGilvary, “Realism and the Physical World,’’ Journal of Philosophy, 
Vol. IV, p. 688; and Hobhouse, Theory of Knowledge, p. 35, note. 
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entirely outside the presented fact, i. e., that the fact is given 
independently of all context. The character of the experience 
itself is determined by the context in which it is found to occur. 
To see a tree, for example, is not merely to experience a colored 
outline. It means that we somehow experience, here and now, 
the context upon which its status as object depends. In psycho- 
logical language, the visual impression is modified by tactual 
and other impressions. The experience, in short, does not offer 
merely a lump sum of sensuous fact, but it presents a tree. It 
has the character of objectivity by virtue of the immediately 
experienced claim to possess validity. This claim may of course 
turn out to be unfounded, but that is quite another matter. 

The point that I wish to urge is that experience does not give 
us fact and meaning or validity apart from each other, but that 
the character of validity is experienced as immediately as anything 
else. The validity may indeed be tested in a subsequent experi- 
ence, but such testing merely confirms or refutes what is already 
presented. The meaning does not fall outside of the fact. The 
facts given in experience are meaningful facts. If, therefore, we 
attribute to any such facts the status of ‘independent objects,’ 
the meaning must share in this independence. If meanings can 
exist independently, however, then any kind of object can exist 
independently, and the distinction between kinds of objects dis- 
appears. On the other hand, if meaning depends upon the 
individual, we must attempt to differentiate within the given 
experience between fact and meaning. That is to say, the fact 
apart from meaning cannot be found simply by reference to any 
actual experience, but only through an elaborate process of 
abstraction. The facts are not independent facts at all, but 
what the idealist loves to call ‘moments’ within concrete or 


actual experience. 

All this is merely another way of saying that the appeal to 
coherence or relationship involves a serious ambiguity. This 
appeal is intended to mark a contrast or opposition between the 
presented fact and its setting, context, or meaning. This opposi- 
tion between the fact and its meaning is necessary, since other- 
wise the theory cannot get under way. The fact is there in its 
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wholeness, but its status or quality as subjective or objective 
is yet to bedetermined. In other words, the contrast lies between 
the fact and its validity. If, however, the presented fact already 
possesses meaning or claims validity, the contrast is not a contrast 
of fact and validity, but of valid fact and subsequent validating 
experience. And since all our experiences normally possess 
meaning, we are obliged to conclude that facts which are objec- 
tive in the accepted realistic sense are meaningful facts; which 
is equivalent to saying that meanings can exist objectively in 
precisely the same fashion as any other character pertaining to 
objects. The transcendentalist plainly has no monopoly of the 
cherished privilege of hypostasizing meanings." 

The statement that our experiences somehow include a context 
does not mean that we invariably or even usually classify our 
experiences as objective or subjective. It aims rather to empha- 
size the ‘organic unity’ of fact and meaning. Our visual per- 
ception of the tree is not a color and an outline plus a reference 
to further qualities; in the experience as it actually occurs the 
qualities and reference are not given either separately or as a 
collection. We call the experience a tree because the separateness 
of fact and meaning does not exist. The peculiarity of the 
situation lies in the fact that while certain qualities, such as the 
tactual, are not present in the way that others are, they never- 
theless are present in their own way and playa part. This peculiar 
presence in absence is reflected in the being of what is immediately 
present and endows it with the character of validity. The validity 
is not only experienced in the same immediate way as the color, it 
may even be said, with a little license, that the validity is the 
color. The assertion, then, that validity or membership in a 
certain context or setting is immediately experienced is intended 
primarily as a protest against the opposition between fact and 
meaning upon which this realism is based. If this opposition 
is unwarranted, the realism fails, since it would hardly be per- 
missible to transfer this validity to ‘objective’ fact. 

Essentially the same difficulty confronts us if we turn to the 


1Cf. McGilvary, Loc. cit., especially pp. 686 and 687, and Hobhouse, pp. 17 and 
35- 
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form of realism advocated by Professor Fullerton. This realism 
differs from the foregoing in the fact that it surrenders the notion 
of objectivity in the Lockeian sense and confines itself to experi- 
ences which are admittedly dependent, as to their character, 
upon the bodily senses. There is, consequently, no need of 
postulating an awareness or apprehension. Consciousness is 
identified with facts belonging to the subjective order, and the 
distinction between the subjective and the objective is deter- 
mined, as in the former case, by context or setting. The context, 
however, is not merely a means of determining what is really 
subjective and objective, but it constitutes subjectivity and 
objectivity. Hence the criterion is applied differently. All ex- 
periences are determined by relation to organism, and thus, 
from this standpoint, they are all subjective. But they also 
have a place in the course of events or system of facts which is 
described as the objective order, and so, from this point of view, 
they are objective. The status of an experience, therefore, 
depends, as Professor James puts it, upon these respective 
‘takings.’ Apart from these contexts it is neither subjective 
nor objective, but just ‘pure experience.” 

It was argued a moment ago that our experiences are not so 
independent of context or ‘detachable’ from it as realism seems 
to assume. Experiences present themselves with the character 
of validity, 7. e., they are invested with the function of a symbol. 
And we find in Professor Fullerton’s presentation, that, as a 
matter of fact, the character of the given experience as subjective 
or objective is determined, not primarily by an external relation 
of the experience to other experiences, but by its inherent character 
asasymbol. The experience is subjective or objective according 
to the manner in which this symbolic character is present. If we 
recognize the experience explicitly as a symbol, it is classed as an 
appearance and is hence subjective. Thus we say that the tree 
on the horizon appears as a faint blue, but is ‘really’ a bright 
green. On the other hand, if the symbol manages to conceal its 
character as a symbol, it is called an object. Visual experiences 
functioning as signs of tactual experiences furnish flagrant 

1 System of Metaphysics, Chapters VI and VII. 
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examples. They constantly present to us “ the world in which 
I rest when I insist that I see the real desk before me as it is 
and reject the suggestion that I am deluded by an empty appear- 
ance. I confound sign and thing signified, it is true; but this 
particular sign gives me the thing so satisfactorily that I rest in 
the thing without being forced to the recognition that I am 
grasping it, so to speak, at one remove.’ 

On certain other occasions, however, the context manages to 
get within the given experience, not merely factitiously, through 
the sleight-of-hand whereby we “confound sign and thing 
signified,” but in actual bodily presence. An imaginary line, 
we are told, “is conceived as vaguely localized in space. It is 
out beyond us, looked at from a more or less definite point of 
view, and we measure it by moving an imaginary finger to it and 
along it. It is visual sensation as interpreted, not visual sensa- 
tion pure and simple. The sign upon which we have elected 
to gaze has dragged in with it the thing signified. We are dealing 
with a real line, not with a merely visual experience.’ 

These results would seem to warrant the conclusion that the 
differentiation of consciousness and object may occur in at least 
four different ways. The given experience may acquire a context 
through a process of reflection instituted subsequently to the 
occurrence of the experience. Or it may function explicitly as a 
symbol, which involves some sort of conscious reference to the 
organism. Or, again, the symbolism may be implicit only, so 
that the experience appears rather as object than as conscious- 
ness. Or, lastly, the experience functioning as a symbol may 
be so completely transformed and assimilated to the other 
qualities constituting the object as to lose its separateness and 
identity. 

To construe all these experiences in terms of context seems 
to be a pointless proceeding, unless we assume sensations which 
possess an identity of their own, apart from meanings. In the 
visual experience of the line, for example, the visual sensation 
must be regarded as the fact and the rest as context. But if the 


1 Op.cit., p. 154. 
20. cit., pp. 151-2. 
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visual sensation is the fact which here appears in an objective 
context, we are forced to conclude that the object is not expe- 
rienced at all. If we insist, on the other hand, that the line is 
the object, the character of objectivity is made to fall within 
the experience, and the relation to other experiences does not 
constitute objectivity, but is merely a test of objectivity. Similar 
remarks apply, of course, to the explanation which is given of 
consciousness. We have here the same confusion of the opposi- 
tion between fact and validity with the opposition between valid 
fact and validating experience; and to this confusion we are 
indebted for the curious spectacle of a realistic philosophy ren- 
dered wholly in terms of a sensationalistic psychology. The 
hands are Esau’s hands, but the voice is the voice of Jacob. 
The statement that an experience is consciousness if it is assigned 
to a place in the ‘subjective order’ is not an explanation, but a 
surrender to the hypnotizing influence of a phrase. 

The foregoing discussion suggests two divergent roads of 
advance. On the one hand, we may attempt an analysis of the 
experiences which determine the differentiation of consciousness 
and object, in the hope that the genesis of these latter will give 
us a clue to their nature. Or, on the other hand, we may take 
as our point of departure those experiences in which the distinc- 
tion of consciousness and object, or of symbol and symbolized, is 
an experienced content. The latter alternative is the one adopted 
by Professor Woodbridge, who also calls himself a realist. The 
experiences which function explicitly as a symbol are polarized, 
so to speak, and show an objective and a subjective end. They 
possess certain qualities and they also fulfil the function of 
representation. The sense-qualities, considered apart from the 
function of meaning, are adequately accounted for by the relation 
of interaction between organism and environment. Professor 
Woodbridge agrees, apparently, that we must start with sense- 
experiences which are conditioned by our sense-organs.' Con- 
sciousness supervenes when meaning is added, i. e., when objects 
take on the function of representation. In the conscious situa- 
tion, therefore, we find it possible to distinguish between the 


1 Journal of Philosophy, Vol. VI, p. 449. 
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relation of meaning and the other relations or qualities pertaining 
to things. Moreover, these relations of meaning are the differ- 
entia of the conscious situation, as conscious; hence consciousness 
is identifiable with meaning.' 

This definition brings us back once more to the distinction 
between objects which exist only when they are objects of 
consciousness and objects which are independent of consciousness. 
Pleasures and pains are as much objects of consciousness as 
desks and books. This distinction, however, between kinds of 
objects cannot be referred to differences of context, in the sense 
that the objects are first given as facts and subsequently acquire 
meanings. To be facts for us at all they must already possess 
meanings. The facts appear in contexts merely in the sense 
that the valid or meaningful fact points to a further validating 
experience. The validity is immediately experienced, but it is 
an experience which Professor Woodbridge seems to regard as 
not further analyzable. The tale is told when the statement is 
made that objects possess the function of meaning or representa- 
tion. 

This point marks the divergence between the view of Professor 
Woodbridge and that of Professor Dewey. According to the 
latter, the nature of meaning or validity may be ascertained more 
in detail if we analyze the situation in which this function has its 
origin. The strategic point of attack, therefore, lies in what he 
calls the doubt-inquiry-answer situation. Such a situation is 
at odds with itself, because it incites mutually incompatible 
modes of adjustment. In other words, the doubt and hesitation 
arise from the fact that the stimulus is more or less indeterminate. 
In order to dispel the doubt and resolve the conflict, it is necessary 
to reconstitute the stimulus. To take the classic illustration of 
the child and the candle, the struggle is ended when the bright 
somewhat of the earlier moment is finally seen as a candle. 
Until this point is reached, it constitutes the center of tension, 
it is a ‘candidate for reform.’ Doubt, therefore, means a lack of 
adjustment; while, conversely, the experience of validity is a felt 


1 Journal of Philosophy, Vol. I1, p. 119; also Studies in Philosophy and Psychology, 
chapter ou “The Problem of Consciousness.” 
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or experienced adjustment with reference to further conduct or 
behavior.' 

On this ground it obviously becomes necessary to revise the 
view that the nature of sense-material—or the nature of physical 
qualities—is sufficiently explained by reference to the inter- 
action between organism and environment. This view implies 
the same false opposition between sense-content and meaning; 
and it is only on the assumption of such an opposition that the 
identification of consciousness with meaning is significant. Ac- 
cording to instrumentalism, the opposition between sense-impres- 
sion and meaning is strictly relative to the situation in which 
the opposition arises. We distinguish between the two, not 
because the sense-element is experienced apart from the meaning, 
but because it is experienced as doubtful or uncertain. When 
alternative meanings present themselves, the distinction between 
the ‘that’ and the ‘what’ becomes inevitable, particularly since 
the character of the sense-impression is normally uncertain merely 
in some one respect, but not in others. Thus the candle may be 
localized and its outline and size definitely determined; what is 
uncertain is whether it will burn the fingers. Hence the contrast 
and opposition between fact and idea, between datum and idea- 
tum. Even when the situation is too vague for definite alter- 
natives, the sense-impression retains its meaning as a problem, 
as a matter for investigation. To abstract this meaning and 
assign to the sense-content a status antecedent to all meaning is 
to destroy its character entirely. Incidentally, also, we intro- 
duce an opposition between thought and sense which can never 
be overcome. The endeavor to ascertain the meaning of the 
stimulus is not an attempt to introduce meanings from without, 
but to effect the right change in the quality of what is presented, 
i. €., to ascertain what attitude or response is appropriate to the 
situation. 

This process of transformation brings an experienced contrast 
into the situation, and it is in this contrast that we find our clue 
to the differentiation of the subjective and the objective. The 


1Dewey, Studies in Logical Theory; also ‘‘The Reflex Arc Concept,”’ Psycho- 
logical Review, Vol. III, p. 358. 
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transformation or struggle as a process is set over against the 
final result, as appearance is set over against reality. From the 
standpoint of appearance, or doubt, it is classed as subjective. 
Some form of crisis or conflict or instability is present wherever 
attention is present; hence all experiences have a subjective 
aspect. On the other hand, the final product or result of the 
process is what gives us a ‘permanent or stable object of refer- 
ence,’ and is hence classed as object. To possess meaning, to 
control adjustment, and to be an object are synonymous expres- 
sions. To be experienced as an object is to be experienced in 
terms of an adjustment in which the previous conflict is harmon- 
ized and resolved. When the candle is finally seen as a candle, 
it is seen with the finger-tips as well as with the retina. That 
is to say, the experienced character of an object is determined 
by the response which it evokes. 

This contrast between the subjective and the objective also 
introduces a distinction between what we experience and the 
process of experiencing. In the course of experience certain 
appearances are discredited, certain meanings are cast aside, 
while others are accredited and confirmed. Hence arises the 
question as to the laws which govern the process or course of 
experiencing. This question determines the task and province 
of psychology. According to Professor Dewey, the differentia 
of psychology is not a special subject-matter or kind of existence 
called consciousness, but rather its problem, “the problem of the 
course of the acts that constitute experiencing.’ 

In addressing himself to this task, the psychologist first 
analyses the experience with which he happens to be concerned 
into its elements. His mode of approach is illustrated in the 
quotation from Professor Fullerton, according to which the 
visual perception of a line is ‘‘visual sensation as interpreted, 
not visual sensation pure and simple. The sign upon which 
we have elected to gaze has dragged in with it the thing signified.” 
In other words, the psychologist regards the perception as con- 
sisting, in the first instance, of a visual sensation, which is ‘the 
sign upon which we elect to gaze.’ By following this procedure 

1 Dewey, Influence of Darwin, etc., chapter on “* ‘Consciousness’ and Experience.” 
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he wins the privilege of looking on while the ‘thing signified’ is 
being dragged in and placed on exhibition. Stated less dramat- 
ically, it means that by breaking up the concrete experience into 
sense-elements, he is enabled to discover the laws, such as apper- 
ception, association, or habit, according to which the experience 
takes place. These laws are valid for experience, even though 
the ‘sensations’ or ‘states of consciousness’ are entities or objects 
which the psychologist himself creates in the furtherance of his 
purposes. 

On the basis of the foregoing, the definition of consciousness 
can be given only in terms of these constructs whereby the 
psychologist accomplishes the end which he has in view. ‘Con- 
sciousness’ is a name for the ‘sensations,’ ‘states of consciousness,’ 
or ‘psychic events’ which emerge as the results or products of 
the psychological investigation. They have no proper status 
or existence elsewhere. The endless complications of epistemol- 
ogy have been due almost entirely to the fact that these products 
are supposed to have an antecedent existence. If we start with 
states of consciousness, it is always found necessary to go forth 
and with violent hands drag in the objects, since they will not 
listen to the voice of reason, charm it never so wisely. 

Limitations of time do not permit more than this hasty outline 
of the standpoint to which Professor Dewey has given the name 
of instrumentalism or immediate empiricism. Whether it is a 
tenable theory is a question which had perhaps better be post- 
poned until further criticism and reflection furnishes a larger 
perspective. The theory, however, enables us to make a tentative 
evaluation of the realistic movement. The chief significance of 
the latter doubtless lies in the fact that it constitutes a protest 
against subjectivism and transcendentalism, and that it compels 
a reconsideration of first principles. The insistence that knowing 
involves an ‘external’ relation between consciousness and object 
means, in the first instance, that knowing is a natural event, 
without transcendental implications, and that what is known is 
something other than a state of consciousness. The realistic 
movement as a whole, however, lacks the coherence to establish 
itself as a rival doctrine, because, after all, it perpetuates the 
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fundamental fallacy of the subjectivism and transcendentalism 
which it seeks to displace. In each case the ‘external’ relation 
of consciousness and object is so interpreted as to introduce an 
irreconcileable opposition between sense-data and meaning. The 
distinction between datum and ideatum, which is valid only 
within certain situations, is converted into an absolute distinction, 
and the sense-data are made logically and perhaps temporally 
prior to the meanings. This is characteristic of all subjectivism, 
and it furnishes the starting-point, historically, fer transcenden- 
talism. In thus separating fact and meaning, we lose the key 
to the situation. Hence, subjectivism, vainly attempting to 
avoid solipsism and inconsistency, has been obliged to resort 
either to the shuffling or compounding of the sense-data or ‘men- 
tal states,’ or to the introduction of an additional element in the 
form of concept or meaning. Transcendentalism, on its part, 
has sought to regain the objective world in a manner peculiarly 
its own. It postulates a transcendental or universal element 
which exists in the particular facts in such a way that they lose 
their particularity. The valid experience and the validating 
experience somehow possess an ontological identity. By virtue 
of this element, thought is both logical and ontological, and the 
distinction between consciousness and object is both maintained 
and overcome. But the need of all this machinery is not made 
apparent, and the reconciliation and harmonizing of the particular 
and the universal has hitherto remained unaccomplished. 

How this opposition between sense-datum and meaning is 
carried over into present-day realism, I have attempted to make 
clear in the preceding discussion. The doctrine of awareness or 
apprehension postulates sense-data which give us ‘absolute’ fact, 
in the traditional realistic sense, apart from interpretation. In so 
doing it not only involves itself in the difficulties that are raised 
by the facts relating to the relativity of sense-perception, but it 
finds itself compelled to substitute tacitly a different object, an 
object to which it can show no legitimate title. Professor 
Fullerton escapes the difficulties of sense-relativity, but has 
no further advantage over the other theory. Nor does the 
theory of Professor Woodbridge account for the relation of 
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sensation and meaning. It starts from the point of achieved 
adjustment, and this fact constitutes its essential limitation and 
defect. It omits from consideration the experiences of struggle 
and transformation, and so it fails to appreciate the function 
which meanings fulfill. These experiences reveal to us most 
clearly the relation in which ideas stand to fact; and it is at this 
point accordingly that, in the language of Professor Royce, we 
attack the world-knot in the way that promises most for the 
untying of its meshes; whereas, if we begin with the world of 
fact, we are sunk deep in an ocean of mysteries. To abstract 
the relation of meaning from its antecedents is to reduce it 
to the status of an unanalyzable datum and to convert our objects 
into a hard and fast given. The relation of consciousness to its 
objects becomes as inscrutable as that of concepts to the ready- 
made material of sense-impressions to which they are superadded. 
Hence this abstraction of meaning from the situation which gives 
it birth compels the return to an ideal of knowledge to which 
history has meted out a full measure of condemnation. To 
know things is not to eliminate struggle and to secure adjustment, 
but to reduce them progressively to universals or concepts, in 
the manner with which idealistic literature of a certain kind has 
made us sufficiently familiar. 

By way of summary, then, we may say that the realistic move- 
ment is more significant in what it denies than in what it affirms. 
As a protest against subjectivism and transcendentalism it may 
be allowed to stand. As a rival doctrine it shows the same in- 
herent weakness as the standpoints from which it dissents, save 
perhaps in the case of the realism which has not yet ventured 
beyond the hazy and ambiguous assertion that the relation of 
consciousness to its objects is an ‘external’ relation. As a 
distinct creed or school there seems to be no place for realism, 
but as a tendency or attitude in philosophy it is to be welcomed, 
since it brings back the spirit of independent inquiry and fastens 
attention upon problems which contain the promise of rich and 


permanent contributions to positive doctrine. 
B. H. Bove. 
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E argument of this paper is as follows. Philosophic 

thinking is dominated by either one of two ideals. These 
are in most discussions latent rather than explicit; they appeal 
to apparently opposed intellectual tempers, and when laid bare 
seem to contradict each other. They are beyond proof or 
refutation, yet are no mere subjective wishes, but, to those who 
possess them, necessities of thought. Yet one of them must be 
chosen by every philosopher, for they belong to the very essence 
of philosophic, as distinguished from common and from scientific 
thought. Hence on the great problems such as Rationalism, 
Idealism, and the like, a deadlock results; we find hostile schools, 
neither of which can argue down the other. The only way out 
of this deadlock—a way not travelled in the present paper— 
would be to show that these two ideals, when clearly conceived, 
do not conflict. 

To unearth the ideals, let us first consider some recent utter- 
ances upon the question: Are relations internal or external to 
their terms? As we are not trying to settle the question, it 
will not be necessary to define the words ‘‘external” or “‘in- 
ternal”; the presuppositions of the rival schools will be clear 
enough from their statements. For convenience we may call 
the two views “‘externalism’’ and “internalism” respectively. 

We begin with the latter view. Professor Taylor says that if 
externalism be true “it becomes a standing miracle how or why 
any terms should enter into relations to which they are all the 
time absolutely indifferent.’ Mr. Joachim says purely 
external relation is in the end meaningless and impossible.’’ 
“Why this atom should be related to that, or indeed any atom 
to any other, is a question which cannot be answered. It 
cannot be answered, for there is no rational ground for the re- 
lation.’’* Their position thus seems to be, that a term cannot 
have a relation without something in its own character to account 


1 Elements of Metaphysics, p. 148. 2 Nature of Truth, p. 11. 3 Tbid., p. 44. 
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therefor, and thus the relation is logically implied inside the 
term. This rests in turn, I think, on a general presupposition 
that, for philosophical thought at least, nothing can be without 
a ground. Thus Mr. Joachim says, speaking of the reality of 
the given, ‘“‘the bare fact that an apprehension is ‘immediate’ 
does not, to my mind, create a presumption in favor of its truth: 
on the contrary, it rouses suspicion. For an ‘immediate appre- 
hension’ is one, the grounds of which are not stated; and... 
perhaps even there are no grounds.’ Finally, he seems to 
admit that this assumption of a ground, though necessary, cannot 
be verified by observation and therefore is hardly a question 
of fact, for he says, ‘‘the truth which our sketch described is— 
from the point of view of human intelligence— an Ideal.’? This 
presupposition now, that everything must have a ground (the 
principle of sufficient reason), constitutes one factor in what I 
shall call the ideal of rationality. Another factor will soon 
appear; together they make up the first of the two ideals men- 
tioned at the outset. 

This first factor is again brought to light if we consider one 
or two attempts at refutation of the intellectualism that seems 
implied in internalism, and see why they fail to refute. Pro- 
fessor MacLennan, in a paper devoted to Mr. Bradley’s dialectic, 
accuses him of a false psychology of thought, i. e., of making 
thought do what common thought does not naturally do In 
the same vein, Mr. Schiller would forbid Mr. Bradley’s method 
with the words “We have always to find out how men actually 
do feel and think before we can safely generalize or systematize 
as to what they ought to feel and think.’ But the intellec- 
tualist could reply to both critics that ideals of thought do not 
draw their validity from generalizations based upon common 
thought, but are authoritative in themselves. The worth of 
an ideal is not destroyed by showing that it is not fulfilled in 
common life. And the same answer could be made to Professor 
James’s reply to the internalists when they accuse their opponents 
of irrationality. He says, “If ‘irrational’ here means simply 


10p. cit., p. 55. 2 Op. cit., p. 79. 
3 Journal of Philosophy, etc., Vol. I, pp. 403ff. 4 Humanism, p. 228, note. 
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non-rational, or non-deducible from the essence of either term 
simply, it is no reproach.’ Precisely so, if you do not feel the 
force of the postulate that everything must have a ground; but 
if you do, it is a reproach. 

The presence of the second factor in our first ideal is revealed 
in a similar manner. We find that alleged refutations of Mr. 
Bradley's dialectic fail through not doing justice to another 
presupposition of the intellectualists. This one comes to light 
as follows. Professor James ascribed the contradictions to “the 
treating of a name as excluding from the fact named what the 
name’s definition fails positively to include”’;? that is, to taking 
terms in abstracto as themselves and naught else. Another 
critic, Professor Boodin, likewise traces the fault to “taking 
thoughts as abstractions mutually exclusive, and then attempting 
to bring them together.”* So too Dr. Stout: ‘‘The whole 
argument seems to be vitiated by a confusion between ignoring 
and denying—between abstraction and hypostatising the ab- 
stract object.’* And Mr. S. Hodgson speaks in the same way: 
“Mr. Bradley’s argument rests on isolating and practically 
hypostatising these terms, and then showing that so to hyposta- 
tise them is to make them self-contradictory.’* What these 
thinkers seem to me to overlook is that the hypostasis is no 
arbitrary matter, to be set up or stopped at pleasure. The 
rationalistic ideal commands us (and this is its second part) to 
take each term and each relation as just itself and nothing else 
(the law of identity), and it is this command which gives rise to 
the hypostasis. One may refuse to obey this order, but he does 
not thereby refute the validity of the rationalistic postulate, 
and has, so far, no right to blame those who accept it; he simply 
gives up the ideal. Professor Taylor, replying to Dr. Stout’s 
assertions above quoted, shows that the latter escapes the con- 
tradictions of relation only by refusing to go on thinking, and by 
stopping with the words “continuity” and “relatedness.” He 


1A Pluralistic Universe, Appendix A, p. 363. 

2Ibid., p. 60. 3 PHILOSOPHICAL REviEw, Vol. XIX, p. 300. 

4* Alleged Contradictions in the Concept of Relation,"’ Proceedings of the Aris- 
totelian Society, 1901-2, p. 13. 
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says, “I cannot understand how mere insistence on the concrete 
unity of the fact makes the conjunction of its aspects more 
intelligible.’ The root of the quarrel thus seems to be that 
Professor Taylor’s party hold the ideal of rationality to be ultimate 
for thought: their opponents do not. 

For just the same reason Mr. Hobhouse’s criticism of the 
dialectic, careful and thorough as it is, seems to me inadequate. 
He lays his finger upon the law-of-identity motive in the ideal, 
but instead of refuting it, turns his back upon it. In treating 
the contradictions of the judgment ‘A is B’ he says, “‘ You take 
‘is’ as = ‘is completely identical with’. . . then you get a con- 
tradiction. But if ‘is’ means ‘is in one respect’ = has an element, 
the contradiction vanishes.’ ‘‘We should not come to the 
examination of the question with a ready-made theory of what 
any of the terms used, for example the copula, must mean.’ 
But “if we take the conception from the facts as given, the con- 
tradiction ceases.’ That, however, is just what the intel- 
lectualist cannot do. The appeal to fact cannot satisfy the 
thinker who follows an ideal. His terms, copula, etc., must be 
interpreted according to that ideal. Professor Taylor’s reply, 
quoted above, is still in point. 

This ascription of internalism and intellectualism to an ideal 
is confirmed by the confession of Mr. Bradley himself. He has 
said ina recent paper, ‘‘ The criterion of truth, I should say, as of 
everything else, is in the end the satisfaction of a want of our 
nature.’"* And he had already said, ‘‘The way of philosophy 

is not the way of life or of common knowledge, and to 

commit oneself to such a principle may be said to depend on 
choice.’’> His opponent Mr. Russell has seen this too, for he 
says, speaking of the internalist view, “This opinion seems 
to rest upon some law of sufficient reason, some desire to show 
that every truth is ‘necessary.’’® I find no utterances which go 

1 Elements of Metaphysics, p. 156. 

2 Theory of Knowledge, p. 166; p. 164. 

3 Jbid., pp. 180 f. 

4 Mind, Vol. XVIII, 1909, p. 490. 
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nearer to the issue than these. The internalists make the choice 
of Mr. Bradley; they choose to regard the ideal of rationality 
as an end in itself, valid, like the categorical imperative of Kant, 
in spite of the needs of common thought or the pains of con- 
tradiction. Accordingly the appeal of their opponents to fact, 
practical needs, the actual constitution of every-day thinking, 
are as refutations misdirected because they overlook the appeal 
of the rationalist’s ideal. 

But we must now expose the second of our two ideals. For 
the externalists as well as the internalists are swayed by a need 
of thought. Improbable though it may sound, it seems fair to 
say that they obey a thoroughly “‘absolutist’’ demand, viz., 
the demand for absolute certainty here and now. That is, not- 
withstanding their disdain of their opponents’ ‘absolutism,’ they 
themselves worship an ‘absolute,’ albeit of a somewhat different 
kind. The clearest and briefest statement of externalism seems 
to be that of Mr. B. Russell.!. He says, in effect, that if A and B 
are related, while the relation is to any extent within the terms, 
or in any way modifies the terms, it is not A and B that are 
related, but A and B modified, i. e., C and D. And the same 
must hold of C and D, and so on forever. So that in the end 
we should be able to make no statement not subject to revision. 
It is the penalty of not getting any finally true propositions that 
gives force to this argument. And what makes this penalty a 
penalty but the desire for unrevisable, that is, absolutely final, 
knowledge? Moreover, this accusation of absolutism that I 
make is confirmed by the fact that Mr. Russell advocates 
absolute position in time and space, and the “principle of ab- 
straction.”” An opponent might reply to him, “I do not see 
why we finite thinkers must be able to make absolutely final 
statements; neither practical life nor pure science need any more 
than truth relative to their own spheres.” But if Mr. Russell 
and other externalists believe that we must have such absolute 
certainty in our finite thinking, I do not see how they can be 
refuted, unless the validity of the rationalist’s ideal, which ruins 
all propositions, is already begged. 

1 Principles of Mathematics, Vol. I, p. 448. 
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Based upon the same ideal as Mr. Russell’s are the arguments 
of Professor Spaulding.' The internalist, he says in effect, finds 
externalism contradictory because implying an infinite regress 
of relations; but in so doing the internalist really contradicts 
himself in turn. For the infinite regress is filled out by means of 
extensional logic, but its necessity is discovered by analyzing the 
intension of the concepts “term” and “relation’’; and each 
method taken exclusively is the contradictory of the other. 
Now this accusation is damning to one who believes that our 
finite thought must not be contradictory. But to one who 
believes that we should follow the ideal of rationality wherever 
it leads, it is not enough to say that it leads him to contradiction. 
The internalist might reply that all discursive thinking leads 
to contradiction, but that ‘‘to think is no less a necessity.” 
Mr. Spaulding, on the other hand, believes, if I understand him, 
that one can drop out the infinite number of successive relations 
between relations and terms, if to use them brings contradiction. 
And he would, I think, point to the case, in mathematics, where 
we sum an infinite series and do not delay upon the infinity of 
terms within the series. It is simply that he does not feel bound 
by the demand for ultimate rationality, but is content to stop 
with the actually reached result, as science and practice do. 
This refutation of Mr. Bradley’s contradictions and of internalism 
is like the old answer to Zeno’s denial of motion—refutatur 
ambulando—and is after all only the general empirical answer 
of Mr. Hobhouse, Mr. Schiller, and others. But because in 
science we disregard, for the purposes in hand, many logical 
implications, and because in daily experience we do so too, we 
do not thereby make science or fact any more ultimately intel- 
ligible. Once give up that ideal, however, and adopt in its place 
the ideal of actually getting final truth here and now, and you 
can be content to do as science does and as common thinking 
does. 

There is, however, a special form in which the externalist 
urges his refutation of the enemy, which looks at first more 
serious than the above. If, he says, every relation modifies its 

1 PHILOSOPHICAL REviEw, Vol. XIX, pp. 278 ff. 
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| terms, then the position we have taken must be modified by our 

a! taking it, and so cannot be true as stated. Hence internalism 

y| | kills itself and the ideal of rationality on which it is based is 

self-refuting. Now note, first, that this objection, like the other 

above, derives its force from the claim that there must be un- ig 

revisable truth attainable by human beings. If one did not 

make that claim, he might here join issue and adopt scepticism, 

| retaining the ideal. But, second, the objection misconceives the 

situation. If the internalist, viewing the nature of philosophic 

| thought, entertains his own view as a result, he is not in relation 

| to something external to his own thought. He is thinking about 

thought. Psychologically indeed his momentary thinking is 

distinct from the other instances of thinking about which he 

reflects; and in consequence his particular statement and inter- > 

| pretation of internalism will differ at different times and from 

| | other men’s. But logically valid thought about thought is not, 


conceptually, related to something external to itself, but to itself 
alone, and by the relation of identity. Now the relation of 
identity, from the purely logical point of view, can be internal 
to its terms without modifying them. Accordingly, internalism, 
Thal as a logical system, is a view which applies to itself; to use Pro- 
fessor Spaulding’s term, it is self-critical. Thus the ideal of 
rationality on which it is based is not a self-defeating ideal, in 
the sense that it leads to scepticism. 

There is, however, another way of criticising internalism which 
appears at first to rest on no ideals: I mean from the platform 
of empiricism. Messrs. Hobhouse, Schiller, James, MacLennan, 
and others claim, we have seen, that we should not set up any 
ideal to which facts must conform in order to be real. I presume 
these thinkers would say that we cannot decide the question of 
internalism on @ priori grounds, but must examine each relation 
in its actual situation to see whether or not it is internal or 
external. Meanwhile the most consistently empirical form of 
this view seems to be that called ‘radical empiricism,” or “‘im- 
mediatism.”’ If I understand this, it claims that the abstractions 
of logic, principles of reasoning, and such like, originally lie and 
ta! move in the matrix of common experience, and are currents, so 
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to speak, leading in characteristic ways to further experience. 
Their value and hence their validity consist in the success with 
which they lead us to the continuation and enrichment of our 
experience. They are not to be torn from their matrix and set 
up as idols, or ideals, in themselves. This appears to be a 
protest against the exaltation of the intellect’s norms above 
those of other departments of our nature. Professor Dewey has 
said, “To assume... that . . . metaphysically, absolutely, 
without qualification, everything in its reality ...is what a 
knower would find it to be, is, from the immediatist’s standpoint, 
if not the root of all philosophic evil, at least one of its main 
roots.""' And again, “No final or ultimate validity attaches to 
those a priori arrangements [of the intellect] . . . their value is 
teleological and experimental, not fixedly ontological.’* Not 
what conforms to intellect’s ideals is the sole possessor of reality, 
but everything in experience whatsoever. ‘‘ Things—anything, 
everything, in the ordinary or non-technical use of the term 
‘thing’—are what they are experienced as.’ Reason, the high 
priest of philosophy, is here unfrocked and reality thrown open 
to every kind of experience. This is a thoroughly democratic 
view, corresponding to the codperative democracy of Mr. Dewey’s 
ethics.‘ 

But I think it is quite as idealising, after its own manner, as is 
intellectualism. It appears to pursue no ideal because it contents 
itself with what is directly at hand; but it has an ideal because 
it does this, not uncritically as science and practice do, but after 
much reflection and for what seem to it good and sufficient 
reasons. What then are the reasons? Let us take, as far as we 
can, the testimony of a radical empiricist himself. According 
to Professor James,® the empiricist Professor Bergson, seeing the 
contradictions into which the rationalistic ideal brings us, rejects 
intellectualism, choosing the empirically immediate stream of 
experience. Now if he really felt the force of that ideal, he 
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would, like Mr. Bradley, plough through the contradictions to 
the logically demanded transcendental solution. This way of 
escape is open to him; but he does not believe strongly enough 
in the potency of logical demands. That kind of reality is not 
satisfactory to him; he prefers a certainty actually and con- 
cretely present here and now. Hence he turns to immediate 
experience. For our immediate experiences seem to stand on 
their own feet and to need no ground or excuse for being. They 
are on this side of doubt, absolutely certain in themselves. Ac- 
cordingly, I think we have here the same ideal as that of Mr. 
Russell above: there must be absolute certainty here and now 
for us finite beings. But it is perhaps more convincingly put 
by the avowed empiricist, because the appeal is openly made to 
that which to some degree undoubtedly is; while it may be 
slightly more misleading, inasmuch as it rests its case less ob- 
viously on a demand for final assurance than on a claim to the 
actual possession thereof. 

Let us restate our result so far. The rationalist puts logical 
principles higher than other modes of experience. Now logical 
entities have this property: they are not as such concrete, but of 
a transcendental character.' But the transcendental, in contrast 
with the concrete, is just that which is beyond direct experience 
in the sense of being somehow higher. On the other hand, it is 
this very ‘beyondness,’ this aloofness from common experience, 
at which empiricists revolt. Witness how most of their criticisms 
of the idealistic absolute insist on its ineffectiveness to us here 
and now, and its impotence to make any concrete differences. 
So we see that the one party takes as its criterion of reality, 
something beyond and higher than the rest, while the other takes 
as its criterion, that which is direct, present, and (to use slang) 
“‘on the level.”” This latter reveres the common experience, the 
former desires something above the common. The difference is 
closely akin to that of democracy and aristocracy; an opposition 
as old as the human race. 

Such are the two ideals of philosophic thought. But further, 


1 This transcendental character, as the differentia of idealism, has been pointed 
out by Professor Bode, PurLosopuicaL Review, Vol. XIX, pp. 597 ff. 
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we cannot escape the choice between them. To philosophise is 
to seek the ultimately real. This cannot be done unless we have 
some standard by which to test that real. The standard is our 
ideal; and it must be either something abstracted from and 
elevated above our experience, or something in no sense above 
and beyond, viz., what is directly experienced as such. Besides 
these two, the beyond and the present, I can conceive no third 
possibility. If, however, it is urged that we should set up no 
standard at all, but just follow the facts and reduce philosophy 
to science, the obvious answer is, that that is only the second of 
these ideals once more. And it is quite possible to choose it, 
if you do not happen to see the intrinsic worth of the first ideal; 
otherwise not. But at any rate some choice must be made. 

As to the proof or refutation of either ideal, I do not see how it 
is even thinkable. In present-day discussions either is criticised 
by a covert appeal to the cther, which of course is no refutation. 
A resort to fact cannot refute either of them, for one ideal assumes 
a standard transcending fact, while the other denies that stand- 
ard. And what other evidence can be brought in? Thus it is 
not a kind of inevitable ignorance that rules out demonstration 
here. It is not that we do not know whether reality is aristocratic 
or democratic, and wish or hope one or the other. These ideals 
are not wishes, but, for their owners, axiomatic; philosophic 
thought is impossible without at least one of them. Each side 
claims, and must claim, objective validity for itsown ideal. The 
aristocratic thinker simply cannot understand why his opponent 
does not revere the ideal of rationality. The democratic thinker 
is perfectly certain that actual presence here and now is the one 
thing the lover of reality craves. He cannot comprehend the 
aristocrat’s need of something higher and beyond. And so both 
ideals are to their possessors necessities of philosophic thought. 
Do you say, ‘‘ Well, then, it is only a matter of individual psychol- 
ogy after all; let us trace the origin of these attitudes and see 
which are the natural and which the perverted ones”? Then 
you are appealing once more to the democratic ideal. You are 
assuming that the facts about common thinking can decide what 
ideal thinking must be. This however is just what the aristocrat 
denies and will always deny. 
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The deadlock which results from this situation is to my mind 
one of the main reasons, if not the main reason, of some of philos- 
ophy’s perennial quarrels. The disagreement about Objective 
Idealism, the issue of Rationalism with Empiricism and Pragma- 
tism, seem to turn largely upon this pivot. Philosophy has 
indeed made great progress in elaborating each side of the conflict; 
but we seem hardly nearer agreement upon these large problems 
than in the early days. From an impersonal point of view there 
seems no reason for preferring one of these ideals to the other. 
Each represents a belief necessary to the human mind; each has 
as good a claim as the other; yet each persists in denying the 
other. I do not see how the situation can be regarded as any- 
thing but intolerable. But if both have equal claims, the only 
way to solve the deadlock is to show that each ideal, clearly 
conceived, does not really conflict with the other. But that I 


must defer to another paper. 
W. H. SHELDON. 
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THE UNKNOWABLE OF HERBERT SPENCER. 


T would seem that Spencer’s philosophical doctrines have been 
shown contradictory often and thoroughly enough; but they 
have still an influence which, while it cannot be denied, should 
be restricted to its proper sphere. Science still likes to appeal 
to Spencer,' and to other writers of the same type, for the 
justification of its special views, ignoring the fact that these 
special views either have no relation to, or contradict, the funda- 
mental principles upon which they are supposed to depend. 
Either, then, the special views are without justification, or the 
fundamental principles are false, or the relation between the 
fundamental principles and the particular views is not one of 
dependence. It is the purpose of this paper to examine one of 
the fundamental conceptions of Spencer to find, first, whether 
it has necessary relations to certain particular doctrines, and 
second, whether it is logically worthy of acceptance. 

The conception supposed by Spencer to lie at the bottom of his 
system is that of the Unknowable. What he means by the Un- 
knowable can be fairly clearly seen from the following citations, 
after making allowance for certain indefiniteness of expression. 
The conclusion reached in Part I of the First Principles is stated in 
the proposition, All Knowledge is relative; and this statement 
is followed by the assertion that that which religion and science 
usually regard as the ultimate truth concerning the nature of 
things is in reality unknowable. The ultimate nature of things 
“remains forever inscrutable.”” As to the special characters of 
the concept of the Unknowable, it is, first, not a purely negative 
concept.2 It does not represent a state of consciousness which is 
devoid of all content, nor does it suggest the absence of all con- 
sciousness; for either of these conditions precludes the possibility 
of there being a concept at all. It is not the mere absence of 
the conditions under which consciousness is possible. For to 


1See the article by H. S. Shelton, PuHitosopwicat Review, Vol. XIX, p. 3. 
2 First Principles, $26. 
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regard the Unknowable as a pure negation would involve the 
affirmation that we cannot arrive at the concept by reason, and 
it is just by this means that the existence of the Unknowable is 
established. That is to say, Spencer thinks himself driven to the 
postulation of the Unknowable by an analysis of thought.' This 
analysis begins with the proposition, All knowledge is relative.? 
The same reasoning that establishes the proof of this proposition 
also furnishes the proof of the existence of the Non-relative. 
The condition of knowledge is the existence of relations among 
the states of consciousness. No single state could become an 
element of knowledge, for ‘‘that a thing be positively thought of, 
it must be thought of as such or such—as of this or that kind.’’ 
From the conclusion that ‘relation is the universal form of 
thought,”’> we may show the positive nature of the concept of the 
Unknowable. In the very assertion that all knowledge is rela- 
tive, there is involved the assumption that there is a non-relative, 
for neither could be thought of except in relation to the other. 
This would follow from the definition of thought as the establish- 
ment of cohesions among manifestations.’ And if the relative 
has any reality, the non-relative must have the same reality, 
for no relation could be conceived between terms one of which 
is nothing. Further, unless there be conceived an Absolute as 
over against which the relative is conceived, the relative itself 
would become an Absolute, and that would involve us in contra- 
diction. Thus the necessity of thinking in relations compels 
us to believe in the existence of the Absolute. ‘And in con- 
templating the process of thought, we have equally seen how 
impossible it is to rid ourselves of the consciousness of an ac- 
tuality lying behind appearance; and how, from this impossi- 
bility, results our indestructible belief in that actuality.’” 

After this attempt to describe the Unknowable, Spencer con- 
cludes that, while we are compelled to believe in its existence, 
we can give to the concept of it no quantitative or qualitative 
expression whatever. Some attributes must express its relations 


1 First Principles, $24. 2 Ibid., $26. 
3 Principles of Psychology, $471. ‘First Principles, $67. 
5 Ibid., $47. *Ibid., §50. Principles of Psychology, $471. 
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to the other elements of consciousness; yet these attributes can 
tell us nothing of its real nature, but simply assure to us its 
existence as over against that to which we can apply positive 
attributes. The fact that we cannot tell what it is does not 
remove the necessity of believing in its existence. Our ignorance 
of its nature does not make it non-existent, does not make it 
“the less certain that it remains with us as a positive and in- 
destructible element of thought.”* Even when we say we cannot 
know the Absolute, we tacitly affirm that there is an Absolute. 
For unless it exists we could not even express our ignorance of it. 
Merely to make the assumption proves that the Absolute has 
been present to our minds, not as a nothing, but as a something.” 
Our consciousness of it is ‘‘ positive though indefinite,”* yet it 
“persists in consciousness.’ For the problem as to the form of 
our consciousness of the Absolute, Spencer appeals to our con- 
ception of the relative. ‘‘We are conscious of the relative under 
conditions and limits. It is impossible that these conditions 
and limits can be thought of apart from something to which they 
give the form. The abstraction of these conditions and limits 
is, by the hypothesis, the abstraction of them only; consequently 
there must be a residuary consciousness of something which 
filled up their outlines, and this indefinite something constitutes 
our consciousness of the Non-relative, or Absolute.’’ 

Spencer’s argument, in brief, seems something like this: 
Ultimate reality is unknown and unknowable to us. But since 
no knowledge is possible except upon its assumption,* it must be 
said that there exists an unconditioned something, and that this 
unconditioned something is in some way manifested to us.’ Our 
concept of the Unknowable is not purely negative. It could not 
be a nothing, for in that case it could have no relation to our 
experience; and that which “remains forever inscrutable” makes 
experience possible by underlying it. Our knowledge of a thing 
comes to us through the relations which obtain among its parts. 
But the Unknowable, as a vague and indefinite something, though 


1 Thid., $26. 2 Ibid., $47. 3 Ibid., $26. 
‘Ibid., §26. Principles of Psychology, $56. 
First Principles, $26. 6 Ibid., $191. 7 Ibid., $194. 
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it is assured to us as positively “there,” is not in any known way 
related to our experience. Yet we must think of it as the con- 
dition of experience. Since its relations to our knowledge are 
not such as can be known to us, we cannot think of it as ‘such 
or such—as of this or that kind.’ It is therefore unclassifiable; 
and, for Spencer, what cannot be grouped or aggregated cannot 
be known, since knowing implies grouping.2, The Unknowable 
persists in consciousness, and is the ultimate in the sense of that 
which persists absolutely. 

There are, as it seems to me, two aspects of Spencer’s argu- 
ment, although he does not clearly distinguish them. And it is 
just this failure to distinguish the various lines of his interest 
which accounts for the confusion often mentioned in connection 
with Spencer’s writings. There is, first, the psychological phase 
of the argument, in which the Unknowable as an ontological 
reality is assured existence by what is found in consciousness. 
Second, there is the logical phase, in which an attempt is made 
to establish the Unknowable as a condition of knowledge, through 
an analysis of the structure of knowledge. Both these lines of 
argument are, as it seems to me, defective, and I shall attempt 
to show in what respects they are insufficient. I shall show that 
the first does not apply at all to the problem, and that the 
second defeats itself when carried far enough to satisfy logical 
demands. 


The psychological argument may be stated thus: When the 
conditions and limits of anything which is known are abstracted 
from, there is left a residuary consciousness,—a blank, sheer 
awareness, which is the manifestation of an unknown something 
underlying experience. It is there and cannot be got rid of; 
hence it is an Unknowable and an Absolute as if by pure ob- 
stinacy. This is not the place to object to the residuary con- 
sciousness as a result of abstraction, nor to the notion of abstrac- 
tion as a process which results in a residuary consciousness and 
then vanishes. Attention is here directed to the residuary 
consciousness with a view to finding what sort of reality it may 
be. According to Spencer’s list of qualities (so long as he remains 


1 Ibid., §67. Ibid., $42. 
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true to the psychical origin of his Unknowable), the Unknowable 
is described as positive, though indefinite, and persistent. So far 
as the question concerns what is psychologically there, it is 
difficult to understand what difference it would make whether 
the Unknowable were positive or otherwise. So long as the 
fact of its presence constitutes its essential nature, nothing can 
be said further toward its description, since it has no qualities 
to enumerate nor any relations to be pointed out or explained. 
All the scientist could do would be to bow down in wonder 
before its everlasting presence, and chant a lonely “It is.” And 
its persistence may be treated in a similar way. Let it persist ~ 
to doomsday, and it will still have to be regarded as a negligible 
quantity, if nothing further can be found within the rest of the 
system of reality as a reason why it persists. If its character as 
persistent or its act of persistence has no other business than to 
reinforce its presence to the degree that it cannot be got rid of, 
the Unknowable must be regarded as an intruder in the domain 
of human knowledge, and if there were no possibility of neglecting 
it, we would have to devise some scheme whereby we could 
acknowledge it, and still disregard it,—all of which means that 
so long as anything is ‘there’ at all, it cannot be properly and 
satisfactorily accounted for by the use of such indefinite adjec- 
tives as positive, persistent, and indefinite. It is clear from what 
has just been said about the ultimate as positive and persistent 
that the character of indefiniteness fares just as ill. In fact, it 
appears that the expression indefinite ultimate is a contradiction 
in terms. If what is ultimate were indefinite in the sense of 
vague and confused, it is not easy to see how there could be a 
basis of any kind for the structure of human knowledge. Or if 
we speak of knowledge as a process, we would have to regard 
the process as blind in the degree to which its ultimate were 
indefinite. The fact is, that an Unknowable or an Absolute 
cannot be built out of such empty terms. What is ultimate for 
human knowledge and experience must have more definite char- 
acters, characters which connect with all possible human interests 
and endeavors, instead of withdrawing from all contact with 
human purposes. And it is clear that Spencer recognizes this 
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fact when he passes from his psychical Absolute to one which he 
can describe as a Power, a Cause, and an external Reality. This 
latter Absolute is, however, a logical matter, and does not require 
consideration here. 

The Unknowable as residuary in consciousness has a slightly 
more serious aspect as the ‘given.’ According to this conception 
a content is present to consciousness directly and immediately, 
its presence there necessitating no previous knowledge or mental 
act as its antecedent condition. It is ultimate in that with it 
all knowledge begins, and further, in that it is the point of refer- 
ence to which all other forms of knowledge are referred to estab- 
lish their validity. It is, therefore, genetically previous to, and 
logically prior to, all other forms of knowledge. The present 
content, used thus as ultimate datum, is one of which most use is 
made by sensationalists, the content being sense impression. It 
is clear that Spencer, in one phase of his doctrine at least, thinks 
of the ultimate reality as given directly in sense impression." 

It is true that of late the ultimate datum has not been insisted 
upon with so much vigor as formerly, since the criticisms of the 
adherents of the relational view of thought tend to modify the 
bold sensationalistic statements. The datum is still defended 
as a sacred relic, but it is acknowledged that the pure sensuous 
consciousness is never the whole of any given experience. The 
datum is found by the analysis of a given complex experience 
situation, and it is not, as such, a separate or separable mental 
activity.2. Not even is it generally argued, when a particular 
state of consciousness is being described, that there is a temporal 
antecedence of the relational forms by the sense experience, nor 
that there is a logical dependence of the one upon the other. The 
whole compound is psychologically there, and the situation is 
described as one of great complexity. All that is required to 
find the pure datum is the analytic purpose of science, which 
isolates it from the complex experience. 

It is strange that those who insist on the ultimateness of the 
sense datum never question the methods by which the datum is 


1 First Principles, $47. 
2Hobhouse, Theory of Knowledge, p. 36. 
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found; they do not hesitate to ascribe necessity to their results, 
forgetting that the fate of results hangs on the fallibility or in- 
fallibility of the methods by which results are obtained. As it 
seems to me, the ultimateness of the datum involves two assump- 
tions: first, it is assumed that the ultimate must be simple, even 
while the matter to which it refers is regarded as very complex; 
and second, it is assumed that, in this case at least, the method of 
analysis cannot fail, and that the purpose of analysis is accom- 
plished when the elements of the matter under consideration 
are set apart from one another and are shown in their disparate- 
ness. 

That Spencer is looking for an ultimate in the sense of absolute 
simplicity is clear from what he says positively about it,—namely, 
that it is positive, though indefinite, and persistent,—as well as 
from what he denies of it, namely, that we can give to the concept 
of it no quantitative or qualitative expression whatever. What 
there could be of reality in a thing described in such vacuous terms 
is not easily made out, nor are we helped in understanding it when 
he speaks later of it as an Inscrutable Power and an Unknown 
Cause. The simple facts in the case are that the result of the 
search for an ultimately simple datum is a bloodless abstraction. 
We can put it in Spencer’s own words when we say with him that 
the ‘‘consciousness of the unconditioned” becomes ‘‘the un- 
conditioned consciousness, or raw material of thought to which 
in thinking we give definite forms.”” And this amounts to a 
mere insistence that there is an unqualified datum, with no 
explanation as to how the raw material ever loses its rawness. 
At the same time, the adherents of the datum-doctrine continue 
to harp upon the complexity of experience. Thus, upon their 
own statement, if the datum is to be found, it is not an experience, 
but can result only from the dismemberment of experience by 
analysis. The living process of experience must suffer on the 
wheel in order that the sacred law of analysis be not perverted. 
If experience is complex as it occurs in its ‘natural state,’ why 
not leave it so, and proceed to exhaust our powers of description 
to do it justice when at its best, instead of attempting to improve 
scientifically upon it by tearing it asunder? The predatory 
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instinct is not lost from the race of psychological logicians. That 
they have started right, there is no question; consciousness is 
complex. But the departure from this point is just where the 
trouble begins. It seems to be forgotten that experience (the 
point where all philosophical description begins), when complex, 
is quite another and a different thing from the aggregate of its 
dismembered parts. Or,if not, it remains to be shown what the 
process of aggregation adds to the parts as such, which restores to 
the initial experience its original character as living. What I insist 
is, that a datum can no more be an experience than a leaf can be 
a tree. And if not an experience, the datum has no place in 
philosophical discussions. A leaf is not a leaf even, when de- 
tached from the tree. And when attached, no amount of descrip- 
tion of the leaf can do justice to the living organism. The datum 
does not exist outside of the analyst’s purpose.'. Apart from the 
whole experience, the datum is nothing, and the complete experi- 
ence is as ‘ultimate’ and ‘simple’ as there can be any reasonable 
demand for. 

It can be agreed that analysis is final, but it is worth while to 
reflect what analysis means. Those who depend most upon this 
means of investigation confuse the act of analysis with the results 
of the act. Besides, there are results which the analyst does not 
usually recognize; those which he finds are those which he takes 
from the whole complex of results, and it is this whole which it is 
the business of logic to examine. The results chosen for de- 
scription are thus selected out of the whole complex according 
to the purpose which the scientist has in performing the analysis. 
That within the whole there are others which the present interest 
does not consider, is evidenced by the fact that the object of 
analysis shows different characters when the purpose of the 
scientist changes. The stone isa different object for the physicist 
from what it is for the chemist, and neither has the right to 
maintain that the stone is such only as his particular interest 
determines it to be. The physical description may modify the 
chemical, and vice versa. Just so, the psychologist has a perfect 
right to describe a fact of experience, and his description, in so 

1Cf. Bosanquet, Essentials of Logic, p. 28. 
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far as it is not contradictory to the accounts of the fact given by 
other interests, must be respected by all others who examine the 
same fact; but this does not argue that others with special and 
non-psychological interests may not give attention to characters 
which do not excite the interest of the psychologist. Analysis, 
then, has no right to determine a priori what characters it will 
find in a given object, nor to decide upon the primacy of one set 
of characters over another. It remains the prerogative of the 
selective purpose to determine upon the characters which shall 
be in consilience with that purpose, but that prerogative does 
not extend to the determination of the characters which shall 
Satisfy all purposes. Purpose, with respect to objects, is in- 
dividual; and, as such, must recognize individuality. It is thus 
the act that decides to analyze, and not the instrument of analysis, 
which has to do with results; the same instrument is made use 
of in connection with all results; but the character and signifi- 
cance of results depends upon the active purpose.' It is neglect 
of the active purpose in connection with analysis that accounts 
for the brick-yard appearance of experience after it has passed 
through the hands of the ‘datum’ logician. 

Whatever may be the character of psychological analysis, or 
of its results, it does not determine or ‘find’ objects. The object 
as such has no dependence upon analysis, whatever may be its 
relation to the purpose to analyse. So far as analysis is con- 
cerned, the object is ‘there,’ ‘given.’ The purpose and the 
object meet face to face, and significance accrues to analysis as 
the instrument by which the purpose works itself out in its 
relations to the object. As an instrument, it has nothing to 


do with what is to be found in consciousness except at the beck | 


and call of attention. So the subjective Unknowable,? for which 
Spencer manifests so much psychological concern, has nothing 
to justify it from this quarter. Whether the Unknowable is 
justified as a logical matter, and what part analysis plays with 
it as such, will receive consideration in connection with the 
examination of Spencer’s doctrine of relativity. 


1Cf. Professor Adamson, Kant, p. 7. 
2Cf. Sidgwick, Philosophy of Kant and Other Lectures, pp. 285 ff. 
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Two other difficulties ought to be mentioned in connection 
with the subjective or internal Unknowable. As justified by 
what is found in consciousness, the Unknowable would seem to 
have no more command over our theoretical respect than the 
fixed idea of the insane, or the emotional vacuity that occupies 
the mind of the devotee of art, or the monstrosity which possesses 
the mind of the mystic. In either case something is ‘there’ 
with such a vengeance as to vitiate any attempts that may be 
made toward rational description. And the Unknowable is just 
such a psychological zero as, when recognized at all, negates the 
whole system of human knowledge, and hands the world over 
to chaos. We cease thinking when we contemplate it. Again, 
if it have any logical force at all, Spencer’s argument for the 
Unknowable is an imperfect form of the Cartesian ‘ontological 
proof,’ consideration of which has certainly been made forever 
unnecessary by the criticism of Kant. 

There seems little reason or justification for the ultimate which 
just doggedly persists in consciousness, and there is also no 
conceivable function which such a cumberground could perform 
in experience. The internal ultimate of Spencer is neither an 
Unknowable nor an Absolute—not an Unknowable, because the 
result of the process by which it is supposed to be found could 
only be a fact of the same order as any of the facts with which 
the psychological analysis begins, and therefore known as well 
as any of those facts; and not an Absolute, because, first, as a 
particular fact in experience it has no more universal value than 
any other fact of experience, and hence does not constitute but 
only suggests universal connection; and second, as a mere psychic 
fact it has no points of connection with the objective system of 
things, and consequently does not transcend the private con- 
sciousness of the individual. The psychological argument does 
not apply at all to the question of the Absolute. The Absolute 
which Spencer describes as a Power and a Cause and which 
therefore has attributed to it characters that negate his internal 
or psychic Unknowable, and by means of which he attempts to 
find lodgment for the Unknowable within the system of things, 
is decidedly another matter.' As such, the Unknowable- 


1See Fullerton, System of Metaphysics, pp. 422-428. 
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Absolute has been criticized thoroughly enough; reference here 
to the objective or logical aspect of the question will be made only 
so far as is necessary to carry out the intention to examine the 
method by which the Absolute is supposed to be reached. This 
method involves Spencer’s doctrine of the relativity of knowledge, 
which we proceed to examine. 

The relativity of knowledge comes down to Spencer from Kant 
by the precarious way of Hamilton and Mansel, and in Spencer’s 
hands it ends in confusion. There are two meanings (at least) 
of the doctrine interfused in Spencer's presentation, neither of 
which is worked out in any conclusive fashion. Corresponding 
to these two meanings there are what I may designate as the 
negative and the positive, or constructive, method, the latter 
containing some promise when pursued to a logical issue. The 
negative may be stated thus: When abstraction from the con- 
ditions and limits of thought is carried as far as human capacity 
can reach, there yet remains a condition of thought and things 
which stoutly refuses to budge and is testified to by a residuary 
consciousness. Consideration to this testator as the psychic 
symbol of the ultimate has been given above, and it was found 
that practically all that can be said of it is that it is residuary. 
This ultimate condition is left after abstraction is complete, or 
is found through the instrumentality of abstraction to underlie 
all thought. The negative aspect of the doctrine of relativity 
presupposes the independent existence of the Absolute, and 
argues for the complete absence of any relation between the 
Absolute and the relative. To be sure, the relative would not 
exist but for the Absolute, and the Absolute would disappear if 
the relative were taken away. The relative is known, the 
Absolute unknown; yet the Absolute exists in order that the 
relative may be known. In order that that which is known may 
be known, an unknown is postulated; thus a contradiction is 
introduced into the doctrine of knowledge in order to save the 
principle that correlatives imply one another. One wonders what 
becomes of this principle when the doctrine of knowledge itself 
makes knowledge impossible. And upon following the method 
by which Spencer seeks to establish his Absolute, it will plainly 
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appear that the nearer he approaches the Absolute, the farther 
away from the relative his argument leads; and in leading away 
from the relative, it loses, upon his own principle, the conclusive- 
ness which he is seeking for it. For knowledge of the Absolute, 
even, is not knowledge except it is relative; so if it were estab- 
lished that the Absolute exists, the knowledge which establishes 
it with sufficient firmness that we may say it exists, is also relative 
knowledge, and the Absolute is swamped in relativity. Thus 
the independent Absolute becomes relative and dependent in 
the very process of establishing its independence; and this ought 
to be a hint that the conditions of knowledge cannot lie outside 
knowledge—at least cannot lie outside the knowable—if those 
conditions are in any way to help in understanding the process or 
the product of knowledge. The Unknowable—how nonsensical 
the whole matter is when the term is substituted for the Absolute, 
as Spencer would permit us to do—cannot be sifted out from the 
knowable by any process of separation. Spencer can harbor the 
Unknowable in his own mind only by deliberately neglecting 
every possible positive aspect of experience, and it is just our 
purpose to show that this method of neglect of the ordinary 
facts of experience leads and can lead to no positive results. 
Spencer’s method is the method of abstract analysis, and his 
abstraction is literally a process of drawing away from everything 
that is concrete and real in experience. 

In opposition to this negative method I should propose that 
abstract analysis does not find things as the ground rock of 
reality, but that it does disclose an act which is of the distinctive 
character of the reality which underlies thinking and the world, 
but does the latter only when it allies itself with synthesis or 
becomes constructive of the concrete. Abstraction seems to be 
for Spencer a principle which runs the gauntlet of all possible 
correlative terms, putting them to oblivion on either side, and 
finally meets its peer in an ultimate which defies its disintegrating 
stroke. What becomes of the correlatives after they are set 
aside, or what new relations they may have assumed in being 
set aside, or whether any terms heretofore non-existent may have 
appeared on the scene as due to the act of setting aside, do not 
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seem to be questions worthy of the slightest consideration. The 
whole universe is neglected in the interest of finding a final term 
which is to have no relation whatever, either actual or possible, 
to any of the host of terms which gave their lives toward its 
discovery. So smothered is the ultimate reality under the rub- 
bish of the relative, that the whole of ‘relative reality’ must be 
annihilated in order that we may have a glimpse of its eternal 
thereness; and when we get the vision we are the wiser only in 


that we know we have burned the bridges behind us, and return » 


to the work-a-day relative world is cut off. The Unknowable, as 
a presupposed necessary condition of thought, when regarded 
as independent of the concrete activities of thought, and dis- 
covered by the method of abstract analysis, is shown impossible 
by the very process which attempts to justify its assumption. 
From abstraction only abstractions cancome. If we can abstract 
from the conditions of knowledge, we can say that no knowledge 
remains, but we certainly cannot say that an unknowable some- 
thing remains. If anything remains we cannot call it an Un- 
knowable. Mere want of knowledge does not constitute the 
Unknowable. For if the thing has no relations to knowledge, 
if it lies outside the conditions of knowledge, it cannot be defined 
in terms of knowledge, not even negatively; the term, or any 
term which has even a hint of connection with a knowing subject, 
represents something which is in so far known. 

That the Unknowable described by Spencer is from the start a 
presupposition is proved by the fact that he employs analysis 
to establish it. For, if the Unknowable were self-evident in 
thought, his laborious argument for it would be unnecessary. 
If it is not self-evident, but yet justifiable by characters to be 
found in valid thinking, the argument would take the form of a 
development through concepts generally recognized as valid. 
That is, the argument would be constructive upon certain com- 
monly recognized conceptions, and not destructive and neglectful 
of characters found as concrete in experience. The Unknowable 
is not found in or by means of the concrete in experience, but is 
proved to be behind, or to underlie, experience as an unknown 
cause. What is found beneath or behind experience cannot be 
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justified by what is in or of experience, that is, what is external 
to experience is a baseless presupposition, made use of in this 
case to force the concrete facts into forms which are the creatures 
of a narrow purpose. Reality could not be successive and dis- 
parate impressions of force if the Absolute were a principle active 
in experience; physics could not be the basis of all knowledge if 
the Absolute were an intelligible principle within the world 
instead of a mechanical principle beneath and outside the world; 
consciousness could not be an aggregate of sensations if there were 
evidences of constructive purpose; ergo, the Absolute is an Un- 
known Cause and an Inscrutable Power. As was suggested 
above, analysis pure and simple can apply only to a concept 
held as a presupposition; the analytic purpose cannot be em- 
ployed in the development of a valid concept. Analysis may 
prepare the way for the construction of a principle by the enu- 
meration of concrete characters, but it cannot choose among them, 
cannot decide that such and such characters by nature belong 
together. It cannot compare. It is the principle or instrument 
of the sciences because its application is mathematical. Analysis 
enumerates the particular contents of a concept; it finds the 
many and sets them apart so that their fitness together may be 
examined, but it does not perform the examination. It attends 
to the terms, but not to their interrelations, hence can provide 
for no more significant combination than the quantitative. 
Until thought goes beyond the enumerative interest it has no 
right to claim validity for its concepts, but must take their 
significance and application for granted, since to determine the 
limits of the application of concepts is critically to judge of their 
development and construction. And the latter is not an analytic 
process, but constructive, since its concern is with relations, and 
to be concerned with relations is to create relations whose activity 
is systematizing with respect to the relations attended to. To 
analyze a concept is to brand that concept a presupposition; to 
justify a concept is a formative act, going from the given content 
and by means of it to a connection which transcends that content 
and provides for the validity of the concept by establishing its 
fitness within the system of experience. 
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The positive aspect of Spencer’s doctrine of relativity is 
significant and fruitful, but it is strange that his own attempt 
at development of it is its perversion. And it is just as strange 
that some of his critics' have not seen that in this form the 
doctrine contains suggestions of great logical importance. Spen- 
cer’s attempt fails because he is unwilling to follow or incapable 
of following to their logical issue the suggestions contained in 
the generalizations which he hands down as conclusions from the 
analysis of thought. The difficulty is probably due to lack of 
thoroughness in the analysis (which, if thorough, surpasses it- 
self), and this prevented the analyst from seeing that the whole 
performance is based on a presupposition. This assumption, 
as mentioned above, is that of the independent cause and the 
possibility of explaining experience by the discovery of that 
cause, without showing how the cause is operative. Spencer 
seems to forget that certain of his doctrines commit him to a 
view fundamentally identical with that which defines cause as 
invariability of succession, which, if established, would uncon- 
ditionally negate the possibility of a cause independent of the 
phenomena among which the succession occurs. There may be, 
on this view, absolute causation, which would be defined as 
universality of connection among phenomena, but the first 
necessary coroliary of such a law would be the denial of a cause 
underlying or behind experience. In any case the relativity of 
knowledge, taken in the sense in which Spencer employs it even, 
that is, in the sense of the incompleteness of knowledge with the 
further assertion that knowledge can never be complete, does 
not prove the existence of anything beyond the limits of knowl- 
edge. To assert the independent cause here is equivalent to 
drawing a positive conclusion from negative premises. We can 
assert nothing as the real on the strength of premises which 
express only our ignorance. Reference is here made to the 
independent cause only for the purpose of showing that the 
relativity of knowledge has nothing to do with that cause. It is, 


1For instance, Professor Fullerton, who is singularly fortunate in his destruction 
of the internal Unknowable, might have been delivered from his sensationalism 
if he had taken the suggestion contained in the doctrine of relativity. 
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then, necessary to find significance for that doctrine in another 
direction. 

Taking Spencer’s conclusions and agreeing perfectly that such 
conclusions follow from examination of the facts of experience, 
it can be shown that their significance points in precisely the 
opposite direction to that in which they lead Spencer; that they 
point to an Absolute, which, however, is by no means unknowable 
nor independent of human experience. This positive absolute 
makes no claim to objective reality, if objective means external 
to knowledge, but has its reality as the distinctive character of 
human experience as such. The general conclusion, All knowl- 
edge is relative, is based on the further propositions, Relation is 
the universal form of thought and Thinking is relationing.' So 
far as these propositions are valid, they assume relativity to mean 
no more and no less than interrelatedness of all forms of conscious 
experience. And this provides for the significance of the prin- 
ciple that correlatives imply one another, and destroys the 
psychological doctrine that there can be a consciousness which 
is ‘residuary’ and known only by the fact that it is ‘there.’ 
The analysis of thought (when complete, that is, when it passes 
over into construction) shows that there is no determination of 
thought which is not dependent upon some other determination, 
in the sense that each form has a reference to some other form, 
which reference between terms is nothing less than the act of 
knowing. That the references or relations are the characteristic 
acts of knowing is well stated by Spencer in the assertion that 
thinking is ‘relationing,’ and this conception of thought as a 
synthetic activity ought to have shown Spencer that the adequate 
description is a constructive performance, and not one which 
picks and pries its object into assumed elements. But this 
notion of relatedness destroys itself when conceived as a series to 
which there must be a definable final term. Such a demand 
abandons the relational conception altogether, since it tries to 
think a term which is independent of the relations that determined 
it as a term of the series. After declaring the terms to be nothing 
apart from their relations, it is attempted to construct a term 

1Spencer’s Essays, Vol. III, p. 293. 
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which explains the series without reference to the relations which 
determine the terms and at the same time give continuity to 
the series. Such building of toy houses only to knock them down 
again is characteristic of Spencer’s whole discussion; instead of 
a conception which would provide for permanence and solidity, 
he sets up an Unknowable which makes the whole structure fall 
apart. There is no more potency in a final term as a criterion 
of explanation for such a connected series than there is in any 
other term of the series. Any term by itself has already been 
declared impossible for thought. The key to the explicableness 
of the world does not lie in the vacuum left after that which 
constitutes knowledge is stripped away, but is found in the 
principle of the construction of knowledge, which was well stated 
in the proposition that thinking is relationing. 

It is strange that the investigation which leads to the concep- 
tion of the knowledge process as one of the formation of relations 
does not realize that it is connectedness which is characteristic 
of that process and that the facts of knowledge are intelligible 
only as they are conceived as hanging together. It is generally 
admitted that facts of experience are found in complexes repre- 
senting various degrees of interdependence, but the question is 
at this point whether these facts are to be accounted for or 
described. Those who attempt to account for the facts begin 
by separating them into their component elements, and seek 
by this method to discover through their relations other facts 
antecedent to them, which may be looked upon as causes. 
Their curiosity is satisfied when an experience is referred to a 
previous experience, as if the whole were completely formed and 
static, and there were nothing to do in any case but thus to trace 
references backward to a world assumed as complete. Such an 
attitude is certainly indicative of a dualism of thought and 
things which is contradicted by the principle of relation proposed 
as the guiding notion, and avowedly held by Spencer as the key 
to the intelligibility of experience. It is difficult to see how 
Spencer would make philosophy the capstone of the sciences, 
since the method followed by him is certainly not recognized 
nor followed by scientists. The latter do not feel themselves 
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obliged to explain the facts with which they deal by referring 
them to an ultimate outside the order to which those facts 
belong. In fact, the scientist is not looking for ultimates at all, 
even though he may leave evidence that a universal is readily 
found. Physics is not seeking the ultimate nature of body, 
force, etc., but is striving to give the most comprehensive descrip- 
tion possible of the significance of those conceptions for expe- 
rience, and is certainly not attempting to brand them as utterly 
unintelligible by thrusting them out of the world. On the 
contrary, it is the method of science to describe what it finds and 
as it finds it, and to correlate its results with results already 
obtained. There is no attempt to mutilate the facts in the hope 
of finding an undetermined substratum which produces them; 
for such a ‘cause’ when found only enshrouds the situation in 
darkness. And the philosophy which progresses profits by the 
example of science; it takes its material as it occurs ‘in nature,’ 
and attempts to give the description which is most satisfying, 
and at the same time offers most promise as an instrument for 
dealing with material which is as yet only possible. This subject- 
matter is experience in its concrete aspects, and the purpose of 
philosophy is to find the laws within it which render its constitu- 
tion intelligible. 

Spencer’s conception of knowing as relating denies to analysis 
the right to recognition as a means of investigation, since such a 
conception can be reached by no other than a constructive process. 
Abstraction, it may be argued, is never used with such rigor as 
is here described, and this may be admitted; but when the results 
reached are in point of abstractness so far removed from the 
concrete as the Unknowable of Spencer, it is necessary to show 
that the method is no legitimate one. This has already been 
shown by the criticism of his results. Analysis pure and simple is 
impossible as an act of thought, if knowing is relating. And the 
conclusion which follows is that whenever analysis is at work 
there goes hand in hand with it a process of synthesis which not 
only guarantees the results but at the same time justifies the 
method by the results. It is often forgotten that, whenever in 
thought things are set apart, there are at the same time and by 
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the same act relations established between the things put asunder. 
Everything abstracted from gets by the act of abstraction a 
determination applied to it, so that differentiation even is a tie 
that binds. The fact that different aspects of an experience 
are distinguishable, is an evidence that they by nature belong 
together, and it is the fact of their occurrence together which 
provides the possibility of their being distinguished; further, 
there could be no purpose in making the distinction if there were 
not a conceived positive relation present as the reason which 
suggests the distinction. When I deny one relation, I assert 
another; in fact, my denial is a positive relation seen to exist 
within the present experience situation. It is, then, evident that 
the act of thinking is not so much one of making distinctions as 
of going forward in a constructive fashion upon the basis of the 
suggestion afforded by observed differences. It is, thus,a syn- 
thetic activity, and one which provides for unity and intelligi- 
bility in the whole of experience, in so far, at least, as our concern 
with experience is theoretical. 


ELIJAH JORDAN. 
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The Phenomenology of Mind. By G.W.F. HEGEL. Translated with an 
Introduction and Notes by J. B. Bam. 2 vols. London, Swan 
Sonnenschein & Co., 1910.—pp. xliv, 823. 

One cannot but congratulate Professor Baillie on the industrious and 
happy care with which he has accomplished what is clearly to him a labor 
of love. The translation of Hegel into English is far from an easy 
task, and of all the volumes by which the thought of Hegel is known to 
us the Phdnomenologie perhaps presents the worst difficulties to the trans- 
lator. In the courses of lectures which form the main bulk of what 
we know as Hegel's “‘works,” the Zusdtse between the directly dictated 
paragraphs, with their racy colloquialisms and happy illustrations, are like 
sO many oases in the desert of systematic formalism, and even in the 
longer Logic these welcome breaks in the exposition afford some relief to 
the wearied reader. But in the Phainomenologie there are no breaks in 
an exposition which is doubly hard to follow, both because of the employ- 
ment of a technical symbolism whose real meaning in many places only 
becomes clear on a second or third reading of the whole work, and because 
of Hegel’s stylistically bad trick of describing concrete institutions and 
episodes of human history (such as the Stoicism of the early Roman 
Empire or the French Revolution) in an allusive fashion most tormenting 
to the reader who happens not to hit on the key to the riddle. At the 
same time, if a man wants a single work in which he will find the pith 
and substance of Hegel's criticism of life as a whole, the Phdnomenologie 
is the only book which will give him what he is looking for. And there 
is perhaps a further reason for attaching special importance to the book. 
It has been complained (as the present writer thinks, with justice) that 
the Hegelian method, as practiced by Hegel, insidiously falsifies the 
understanding of human development by a tacit initial postulate. I mean 
the postulate that human development falls into several distinct lines, 
in each of which the later stages can be understood by reference exclusively 
to earlier stages in the same line. Thus the attempt to exhibit the “‘dia- 
lectic process” in the succession of philosophies seems to go on the assump- 
tion that the displacement of one reigning system of thought by another 
is regularly to be accounted for by the purely “‘dialectical”’ tendency of 
intellectual one-sidedness in any direction to lead to a reaction in the op- 
posite direction; the historical succession of religions is treated as if it 
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were determined solely by their adequacy as expressions of the religious 
element in human life. It is this tendency, perhaps, which is what is really 
resented by those who accuse Hegel of an inhuman Panlogismus. So far 
as it really exists in Hegel's philosophy, it must, of course, be pronounced 
a source of grave misconception. There is really no such thing as isolated 
development in science or art or religion; there is only the development of 
beings who are at once interested in all three. And hence the causes which 
lead to the supersession of, e. g., one religion by another (e. g., of Christian- 
ity by Islam in Syria and Asia Minor) may have nothing to do with the 
superiority of one over the other as a religion. They may be military, or 
economic, or ethnological, or may have even to be sought in purely geo- 
graphical and climatic conditions. For example, it is no proof of the 
superiority of a form of art or religion that it has been adopted by a con- 
quered people from their conquerors. The conquered are likely enough 
to copy the conquerors, even when the copying means retrogression. But, 
if Hegel cannot be wholly acquitted of this misunderstanding, it is common 
fairness to remember that the extent to which it vitiates his understanding 
of human life should not be estimated by its apparent prominence in 
most of his so-called “works.” The mere circumstance that these 
“works” are, for the most part, lecture-courses on specific aspects of the 
historical world-process was of itself bound to stamp them with a certain 
appearance of one-sidedness. Hence it is fortunate that he should have 
left us in the Phdinomenologie one work in which he is avowedly dealing 
with the development of humanity as a whole, and it is only just that this 
work, and not the lectures on Art, Law, Religion, or the History of Philos- 
ophy, should be taken as the measure of the extent to which he has failed 
in fidelity to his own principle of looking to the whole. 

Of the merits of Professor Baillie’s translation as a translation it is 
superfluous to speak. His previous work on Hegel of itself warranted the 
expectation, which he has not disappointed, that his rendering would be a 
sound and scholarly one and, so far as a translation can ever really replace 
its original, an adequate substitute for the original German to the student 
who is compelled to make his acquaintance with Hegel in English. Fur- 
ther, the commendably brief and few explanatory notes which he has 
seen fit to append to the text will probably be sufficient to remove for 
an intelligent reader the difficulties created by that trick of allusiveness 
to which reference has already been made. It is much to be hoped 
that the promise of a further work of criticism and exposition will 
be fulfilled in the near future. All students of modern philosophy are 
bound to feel an interest in knowing how far so devoted a disciple as 
Professor Baillie holds his master’s interpretation of the course of human 
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development to retain its significance after the lapse of a century during 
which our knowledge of the facts has been so enormously advanced. 
That Hegel’s judgment on all the great critical stages of the development 
should maintain their value unimpaired is not of course to be expected, 
even by the most fervent of Hegelians. To see the whole life of humanity 
steadily and to see it whole is a thing not vouchsafed to mortal man. 
In some cases the movements which were bound to loom largest in the 
perspective of Hegel's generation were too near in time, and the actual 
facts about them not yet accessible to critical scrutiny. This is particu- 
larly the case with the phenomenon which, in its practical effects, was the 
most significant fact of human history for the man of the end of the 
eighteenth century, the French Revolution. It was something which 
every man of that age “experienced but did not know,” an actual living 
and present myth behind which it has been reserved for the historians 
of a later age to penetrate. In other cases, as for instance in the matter of 
the true conception of Greek philosophy and its development, the true facts 
were, a hundred years ago, largely concealed by untrustworthy late 
tradition, and every judgment based upon the materials accessible to 
Hegel requires now to be revised in the light of an added century of 
critical scholarship. It will be a most interesting thing to see how far 
Professor Baillie will find it necessary to modify the actual letter of Hegel’s 
judgments in cases like this on the strength of our superior knowledge of 
the past. There is one point in particular upon which one would like to 
see him explain himself. In the Introduction to the present work he tends 
to write as though the Hegelian philosophy were the one and only legiti- 
mate continuation of the Kantian Criticism. Hardly any notice is taken 
of developments like the thought of Herbart, or Fries, or Schopenhauer, in 
which the work begun by Kant is followed out on very different lines and 
to very different conclusions. Even Fichte and Schelling, who stand in 
the direct line of succession between Kant and Hegel, are treated as though 
their speculation had done little but devise extravagances which it was 
the first task of the true “‘successor” of Kant to clear out of the way. It 
may, of course, be said that a translator's Introduction could hardly have 
dealt with developments like Herbartianism which belong almost wholly 
to the years immediately subsequent to the ascendancy of Hegelianism. 
And as to the treatment of Fichte and Schelling it can be urged that the 
view of them as interlopers is that which Hegel himself takes, and that 
Professor Baillie is only acting as a translator should in presenting the 
case for his client as his client himself sawit. Yet it is of some importance 
to know how far the Kantian influence is really dominant in the ‘‘absolute”’ 
philosophy, and how far its presence may be regarded as an historical 
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accident. It would seem possible to hold that Aristotle and Neo-Platonism 
really played a much more important part than Kant in giving Hegelianism 
its peculiar character, and, at any rate, no answer can be given to the 
question I have suggested without a serious examination of the claims of 
Herbart, Fries, and Schopenhauer to be equally legitimate heirs to the 
throne of Kénigsberg. And with regard to Hegel’s more direct prede- 
cessor, I find it hard to acquit him of decided unfairness to Fichte, who 
was, after all, the creator of the notion of the “dialectical movement,” as 
well as of something like personal ingratitude to Schelling. 

If one may add an observation of a more general kind, I would say that 
I should be glad to hear Professor Baillie’s view as to the reason why so 
many of our best thinkers, with all the respect and good will in the world, 
somehow find themselves obliged to stop short of actual acceptance of 
even the main principles of the “absolute” Philosophy. They are “al- 
most persuaded”’ to declare themselves Hegelians, but there is always 
one step more which, somehow, they cannot bring themselves to take. 
I have myself a suspicion that the real obstacle is not so much purely 
intellectual as moral. At heart, I fancy, what many of us feel is that the 
Hegelian philosophy suffers from an insufficient sense of the hatefulness 
of sin and the supreme moment of personal righteousness, as any philosophy 
must which identifies the kingdom of God with a Prussian bureaucracy. 
What we miss from first to last in the seventeen volumes of the “works” 
is some breath of the spirit of the Gorgias and Phaedo. And some of us, 
at least, cannot help feeling that the defect reveals itself in Hegel’s personal 
character as delineated by his own friends and disciples. It is common- 
place, and even, perhaps, as enemies like Schopenhauer insisted, at bottom 
a little sordid. Kant and Fichte impress us, even when we find ourselves 
unable to accept their most characteristic speculative tenets, by their 
personal moral nobility, but we look in vain in the record of Hegel's life, 
as we look in vain in his philosophical utterances, for any uplifting in- 
spiration to noble living. No sursum corda comes to us from that quarter. 
It may be that these are the utterances of prejudice and misapprehension 
begotten of imperfect sympathy. At any rate, I, for one, shall welcome 
Professor Baillie’s exposition all the more warmly if it takes account of 
feelings like these and does something to dispel them. 

A. E. Taytor. 


Str. ANDREWS. 


L'espace et le temps chez Leibniz et ches Kant. Par Emre van Bria. 
Paris, F. Alcan, 1908.—pp. v, 337. 
This clearly and interestingly written book, a dissertation for the 
French doctorate by a writer whose excellent conceptions of the method 
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in which to treat the history of philosophy have been inspired by M. 
Boutroux, falls essentially into four parts. The first examines the 
numerous and singularly discordant attempts of Kant to tell what the 
philosophical positions, especially with regard to space and time, of 
Leibniz and of Wolff were, and to define the relation of their positions 
to his own. The second part analyzes independently, and seeks to unify 
and systematize, the actual utterances of Leibniz about space and time; 
the third does the same for Kant; and the fourth expounds what the 
author conceives, in the light of these analyses, to be the true relations 
of agreement and opposition between the two doctrines. 

M. van Biéma's undertaking, it will be seen, requires him to attempt 
the elucidation of what is very nearly the most involved, delicate, and 
difficult exegetical problem in the whole history of modern philosophy 
—the Leibnitian theory concerning the nature of space and time, their 
relation to the monads and to bodies, and their consequent ontological 
status, and the character and source of our knowledge concerning them. 
The exposition is manifestly based upon a careful collation of texts; in 
the analysis of these it shows not a little penetration and logical ingenuity; 
and upon several points it is decidedly illuminating. Yet upon the main 
question, which is the metaphysical question concerning the objective 
reality, for Leibniz, of space and time, I hardly think the author has done 
justice to all the complexities of the Leibnitian position; he has given to 
the argument an appearance of clarity and coherency which do not in 
fact belong to it. It is to be regretted that in dealing with this subject 
M. van Biéma did not profit by a reading of Mr. Bertrand Russell’s 
book; it is a rather surprising piece of provincialism in scholarship that 
no reference should be made to, and no apparent use should have been 
made of, so important an English discussion of precisely the same ques- 
tion. For Mr. Russell has made certain things very clear which M. van 
Biéma appears to overlook. The latter defines the Leibnitian view with 
respect, for example, to extension thus: Extension is “ partially subjective,” 
but it also “incontestably contains somewhat of reality and objectivity,” it 
is “véritablement un rapport entre des réalités absolues."’ _It is objective, 
namely, inasmuch as for each monad’s representation there objectively 
exist many other monads related to one another and to itself, which re- 
lations are represented under the form of extension. On the other hand, 
extension is subjective (in the sense of being relative to the individual 
perceptions of each subject) inasmuch as each monad “represents the 
relations of the other monads from its own special point of view."’ And 
in this M. van Biéma appears to see no obscurity and no incongruity. 
It is, however, not to interpret but to falsify Leibniz’s ideas, to reduce 
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their characteristic rich confusion to so neat and balanced a form; while 
the neatness itself is rather verbal than logical. The sense in which, by 
the author, Leibniz is said to regard extension as subjective—viz., relative 
to individual points of view—would be compatible with the doctrine 
that there exists a really objective system of spatial relations which, 
though always seen somewhat out of perspective by the individual, can 
yet be known to be independent of thinking as such. But, now, could 
Leibniz consistently hold such a doctrine? Obviously not. Extension 
is for him, it is true, a way of representing the relations of real monads 
which, with respect to one another, are objective and independent. Butit 
is not a way of representing the real relations of monads. For the monads 
are not extended. Leibniz does, of course, at times say that they are in 
extension though they have none, i. e., that they have position. But this 
means nothing unless it means that the monads are truly localized at 
geometrical points in space. This latter view Leibniz actually took in 
his early writings; but—as Russell and Cassirer have noted and van Biéma 
has failed to note—he found himself (for obvious reasons) compelled 
to abandon it. He thereafter wavered between several diversely unsatis- 
factory ways of ascribing some sort of ubiety or ‘whereness’ to the monads, 
inclining chiefly, perhaps, to the formula that they are in bodies dynam- 
ically through their control of the bodies, the bodies as such having, of 
course, both extensive magnitudes and relative positions. But then 
the bodies consist exclusively of monads, which have, in themselves, neither 
extensive magnitude nor relative (spatial) position, but merely the power 
of representing one another under those mysteriously falsified disguises. 
Thus in all this vicious circle objective extension forever escapes us; 
though space may be a mode of representing something objective—the 
real plurality of the monads—all that is actually spatial in that represen- 
tation proves to be purely phenomenal. And even this objective some- 
thing behind it is in conflict with another highly characteristic Leibnitian 
principle, that of the phenomenality of all plurality: ‘ whatever things are 
aggregates of many are not one except for the mind.”” On the other hand, 
one might, by beginning at another point in the system, equally well 
prove that it implies the objectivity, not only of spatial relations, but 
even of the one universal space, “strewn with points,” of ordinary in- 
tuition. And just this conjunction of contradictory principles is of the 
essence of the Leibnitian doctrine. 

M. van Biéma's exposition of Leibniz, then, cannot be considered wholly 
satisfactory. For a similar examination of his exposition of Kant, and 
of his final comparison of the two theories, space is lacking. The com- 
parison seems to me also somewhat over-simplified, through a disregard 
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of the diversity and incongruency of Kant'’s positions. If more account 
had been taken of his ethical writings and of the Kr. d. U., the con- 
trast with Leibniz, upon the metaphysical question, would hardly 
have appeared so clear and sharp. The plurality of noumenal Egos 
which Kant fetches in by the door of the practical reason do not lack a 
certain family likeness to the monads; they are no more alien to space 
than, in their true nature, are the monads; and each of them, like a monad, 
is somehow connected with its own individual system of representations 
under the form of space and time. Only, Kant does not follow Leibniz 
in trying to explain why, given such supersensible entities, they are, and 
in what sense they can be, connected with a world of phenomena having 
just those forms. 

In the opening division of his book (pp. 1-110) M. van Biéma has done 
a useful and interesting piece of work in tracing the fluctuations of Kant’s 
account of the relation of Critical Philosophy to Leibniz. In the first 
Kritik Kant holds Leibniz himself responsible for confusing the object 
of the sensibility with the object of the understanding, condemns him 
roundly as a dogmatist, and charges him with the grossest possible error 
in elementary logic. In the Metaphysische Anfangsgriinde der Natur- 
wissenschaft, 1786, Kant declares that the real doctrine of both Leibniz 
and Wolff with respect to space and time was identical with his own, but 
that it had been distorted by their disciples. This, with some qualifica- 
tion, is also maintained in the “ Reply to Eberhard,” where, as the author 
shows, Kant gives a grotesquely false interpretation of Leibniz. In 1790 
Kant returns to his original version of the matter. These changes, it is 
made pretty clear, are to be explained rather by the exigencies of the 
controversies in which Kant was engaged, than by any actual study of 
Leibniz on his part. The author justly remarks that “ce grand philoso- 
phe était l'homme le moins apte 4 reconstituer historiquement un sys- 
téme."’ The author does well also to insist upon the importance of the 
controversy between Reinhold and Kant on the one hand and Eberhard 
on the other; it constituted, as M. van Biéma points out, a veritable 
crisis in the propaganda of the Critical Philosophy. That, in their zeal 
to crush their opponent, both Reinhold and Kant were capable of the 
utmost bad faith as controversialists is plainly shown. But M. van 
Biéma has not dealt quite so objectively with the logical as he has with 
the moral merits of the controversy. The truth is that (as the present 
reviewer has elsewhere undertaken to demonstrate) Eberhard had the 
better of the second half of the issue (that concerning synthetic judgments 
a priori) as surely as Kant had the better of the first half. M. van Biéma 
has failed, as many others have failed, to observe three facts. (1) It is 
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entirely true, as Eberhard maintained, that the Leibnitians had definitely 
distinguished synthetic from analytic a priori judgments, though in other 
terms. (2) Kant’s formulations of this distinction did not clarify but 
profoundly obscured it; for they involved a neglect of the difference be- 
tween the psychological and the logical sense of ‘synthetic,’ and were 
ambiguous with respect to the fundamental question whether anything 
more than tautological propositions can be justified by the “ principle of 
contradiction.” (3) Kant’s question, “How are synthetic a priori judg- 
ments possible?” was a logical absurdity in so far as it meant “ How can 
their validity be established?’’ The only conceivable evidence of the 
validity of an a priori judgment is its self-evidence, its necessity, or its 
deducibility from some immediately necessary judgment. Necessity, 
once granted, may prove the judgment’s apriority; but apriority cannot 
be antecedently established as a proof of necessity. Kant himself be- 
trays this simple truth in the notorious piece of circular reasoning wherein 
he infers from the necessity of mathematical judgments that apriority 
of the pure percepts which is to ground the legitimacy of the mathematical 
judgments. When, therefore, Eberhard remarked that what is known 
to be true does not stand in need of a prior inquiry into its possibility, he 
plunged a pointed truism to the very heart of Kant’s pretension to have 
discovered a radically new method in philosophy, unknown to his “dog- 
matic”’ predecessors. 
A. O. Lovejoy. 


Tue Jouns Hopkins UNIVERSITY. 


History of Ethics within Organized Christianity. By THomas CUMING 
Hatt. New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1910.—pp. xi, 605. 
“Strangely enough,” says Dr. Hall in his Introduction, “the history 

of Christian ethics has had no adequate treatment by an English-writing 

student.”’ The use of the term “adequate’’ suggests at once two con- 
ceptions of the task of a history of Christian ethics. If the historian con- 
ceives his duty to be that of stating as clearly and accurately as may be 
the ethical conceptions and doctrines of the various writers who have 
been most closely associated with organized Christianity, it is possible 
to speak with some propriety of an “adequate treatment.” But if one 
attempts rather to single out what is most distinctive in Christian ethics, 
to compare this with other ethical systems, and then to explain the same, 
it is obvious why there has been no adequate treatment hitherto, and 
also that no treatment in the immediate future, is likely to maintain long 

any claim to adequacy. “Christian” ethics is, among other things (1) 

the ethics of an organized community, (2) the ethics of a religion, (3) the 

ethics of a religion which at its beginning stood in peculiar relations to 
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certain existing religions and civilizations, (4) the ethics of a religious 
and political body which transmitted the order and values of an older 
civilization to peoples possessing great vitality but only a slightly de- 
veloped system of conceptions either for comprehending nature or for 
controlling and valuing life, (5) the ethics of a religious community re- 
cruited at various periods from different social and economic classes, the 
poor, the powerful, the middle class. Now the conceptual apparatus, as 
well as the concrete facts, for explaining most of these aspects of Christian 
ethics has only begun to be available. Social psychology, comparative 
religion, anthropology, folk-psychology, have come in to supplement the 
older methods of logical analysis, and various writers will apply these 
with varying emphasis to the historical task. 

The present work is to a considerable degree devoted to a statement 
of the positions of the various writers treated. To some it may seem that 
there is too little, to others it may seem that there is too much space, 
relatively, allotted to this general aim, or in particular, to this or that 
author. It might be questioned whether an allotment of twenty-eight pages 
to Luther, as against eighteen to Paul and eight to Augustine, was object- 
ively justifiable, however one’s sympathies might lie. But it would be 
unprofitable to discuss this. Suffice it to say on this side of Dr. Hall's 
work that it shows patient and sympathetic effort to gain from the sources 
the most significant doctrines and to make these accessible. In some cases 
the statement gives a somewhat scrappy effect, but this was perhaps in- 
evitable unless the size of the work were to be unduly increased, or 
many less familiar authors omitted entirely. 

The most valuable feature of the book is its consideration of the whole 
history of Christian ethics as this is affected by the rise and fall of authority 
in the Christian community. Although the author makes no effort to 
conceal his conviction as to the evil effects upon an ethical system of such 
a principle, and shows clearly his sympathy with the struggles against it, 
he does not treat it simply as a ‘corruption’ or ‘perversion’ of the simpler 
ethical teaching of Jesus. He exhibits the growth of the church organi- 
zation as affected by the necessity of maintaining itself and defining its 
position as over against hostile groups or forces of disintegration. The 
social psychology of all group-life under such conditions is effectively 
introduced to explain the ethics of the early church. It found itself in a 
situation analogous to that of a modern trade union when fighting for 
existence. Private judgment, inner authority, is stamped as the attitude 
of a heretic or a scab. “The needs of an organization, whether in China 
or Japan, in England or Germany, will produce rules of conduct and habits 
of mind exactly resembling each other so far as the needs of the organiza- 
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tion happen to be the same.” “The little Christian church meant to 
gather from the whole world a ‘holy community’ to prepare for the 
coming Utopia and to receive the master when he came.” It had a 
practical program. It was looking forward with hope and longing to the 
era of social justice ‘when the possessionless working class would enter 
upon its rights, joys, and rewards.”’ “ The ethics of ecclesiasticism becomes 
a law to be imposed on others, rather than, as in the beginning, an auton- 
omous regulation of each life by a common loving enthusiasm.” ‘The 
compacting force of hostile attacks compelled it [the church] to adopt a 
special ethics and to consolidate its life and traditions.” 

In the sucessive chapters—Ethics of the Early Church, the old Catholic 
or Bishop's Church, The Militant Papacy, Scholasticism, The English 
Reformation, The Continental Reformation, and The Merging of Churchly 
with Philosophical Ethics—the central theme is the rise and decline of 
authority and the relation of this to the ethics of the periods thus defined. 
With the scholastic period another aspect of authority comes into greater 
prominerice—the authority not only of the hierarchy but of the dogmas 
and traditions of the Fathers and the councils. Elements of the system 
were indeed derived from a great variety of sources—it was ‘one vast con- 
venient compromise.’ The high religious and ethical ideals of Judaism, 
the fine and subtile intellectual and artistic exactitudes of Greece, the 
metaphysical systems of the Orient, with their pessimism and passivity 
—none of them could be taken over in its original purity. The hierarchy 
took what she needed for her purpose and gave it all the stamp of her 
divine authority. This, no doubt, served a useful pedagogical purpose. 
But “ethics on the basis of authority becomes a mere legal casuistry. 
Ethics was handed over to the confessional, and was dealt with in the 
distressing books of penitence, where the practical purpose of church 
discipline, of reformation of the sinner, and the preservation of the peace 
mingle with other and lower motives, as the exaltation of the clergy, the 
protection of property and class privileges, and the maintenance of a 
humble frame of mind among those whom the church governed.” 

The ethics of the Reformation likewise show the influences of authority 
under new forms. ‘The contest between church and state was important 
in England. On the Continent Luther and Calvin show the conflicting 
forces of the old and the new but with a difference: “In the last analysis 
for Luther the soul must stand alone for truth, and trust that it will not 
be forsaken. In the last analysis for Calvin the soul finds out which church 
has the sacrament and the word and submits wholly to it. The difference 
is world-wide. For true ethical development there is no more room in 
logical Calvinism than in logical Romanism.” 
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Dr. Hall has performed a highly important service in bringing out so 
clearly the influence of the conception of authority in Christian ethics, 
and it would be ungracious to complain that he has not at the same 
time given as much attention to several of the other possible lines of 
consideration suggested in the first paragraph of this notice as one 
might desire. One does not, for example, have a very definite impres- 
sion as to whether there is anything which may fairly be called the 
Christian ethical ideal and, if there is one, how this differs from other 
ideals. Nor have comparative religion and anthropology been utilized 
to their full extent to throw light on some of the important motives and con- 
ceptions. For example, Christian ethics has conceived life largely under 
the imagery of sin and redemption, of sacramental grace and new birth. 
What is the real content of these conceptions? How far is their import 
affected by the medium of magic in which they arose? What have they 
meant at various periods to the people who expressed through them their 
ethical ideals? These and many other similar questions will demand an 
answer of the future writer who aims to understand the conceptions which 
still affect Christendom, even though the ethics of the present takes little 
account of them in its formal systems. It is to be hoped that Dr. Hall 
and others whom this excellent piece of work may stimulate will attempt 
further analyses with the improved methods now becoming available. 

James H. Turts. 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, 

The Philosophy and Psychology of Pietro Pomponazzi. By ANDREW 
Hautuiway Dovcias. Edited by Charles Douglas and R. P. Hardie. 
Cambridge, University Press, 1910.—pp. x, 318. 

Pietro Pomponazzi (Pomponatius), a name unfamiliar to the average 
student, has been sadly neglected even by scholars, although called the 
“most influential professor of philosophy of his age.’ The standard 
histories of philosophy treat of him perfunctorily. We learn from them 
that he was the leader of the Alexandrists against the Averroists, that he 
attacked the doctrine of St. Thomas regarding the soul as a substantial 
form independent of the body, that he denied the immortality of the 
individual soul, that he rationalized in various ways the popular notions of 
the supernatural, and that he reconciled all this with theological ortho- 
doxy by the subterfuge of a “double truth,” one for reason and one for 
faith. And all this, no doubt, is substantially correct as far as it goes. 
But so far we have had no complete account of his teachings in English 
based on a first-hand study of his works and exhibiting them in their 
proper historical setting. The Italians have given him some attention. 
Ferri, for example, has competently treated of his psychology; Renan, . 
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among the French, has recognized the importance of his relation to Aver- 
roes; the Germans, strange to say, have done little to elucidate and esti- 
mate him, his name appearing but once in the many volumes of the Archiv 
fiir Geschichte der Philosophie and that in a review by an Italian of an 
Italian work; while in English, till now, the fullest account of him appears 
to be some fifty-seven pages in John Owen’s Skeptics of the Italian Re- 
naissance. The present volume, therefore, supplies an obvious defi- 
ciency. 

And on the whole the deficiency is well supplied. The first three 
chapters give the historical background in an account of Aristotle in the 
early Middle Ages, of the divergent interpretations of him by the Aver- 
roists and St. Thomas, and of the general position taken by Pomponazzi 
as an Aristotelian. These chapters are based on material derived from 
standard authorities. The more original part of the work is contained 
in the remaining eight chapters which develop in detail from a study of 
his writings Pomponazzi's views on the soul, knowledge, virtue, natural 
law, and religion. One fact brought into clear light by this study is that 
Pomponazzi, although living in the age of the Renaissance—he was born 
at Mantua in 1462 and died at Bologna in 1524—remained in all his 
thinking essentially a scholastic, comparatively uninfluenced by the more 
significant spiritual movements of his time. His empirical temper he 
derived from Aristotle. This is the most vital thing about him. His 
writings are in large measure a prolonged polemic against the views of 
the Arabians, on the one hand, and the Dominicans, on the other, con- 
cerning the constitution of the human soul. His significance, however, 
lies not in the fact of his opposition, but in the fact that his criticism is 
based on the demand for empirical analysis, as over against mere meta- 
physical speculation. 

The controversy turns on the question of the nature and relations of 
the active and the passive intelligence. This distinction, which Aristotle 
had perhaps regarded as merely logical, Alexander had interpreted in a 
metaphysical sense, referring the active intellect to God, who was thus 
conceived as the energy which brought the capacity of intelligence in 
man into exercise. Alexander's successors regarded the potential intellect 
as a real entity, like the active. Averroes carried the original doctrine of 
Alexander a step further, denying that intelligence can be attributed in 
any real sense to the human soul at all. Over against these commen- 
tators St. Thomas holds that the intellectus agens is a genuine part of the 
human soul, which thus, qua intellectiva, manifests itself as a separable 
substantial entity and no longer as a mere form of the body. Other 
parties to the controversy sought to interpret the mind of Averroes in 
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support of the doctrine of individual immortality. The position taken by 
Pomponazzi was as follows. He rejected, from an empirical point of 
view, the dualism of soul and intelligence set up by Averroes, but accepted 
to the full the Averroist doctrine that all operative thought in man is 
the work of universai reason. He agreed with Thomas that active intel- 
lect is part of the human soul, but contended that as the soul is a unity, the 
whole soul, and therefore the soul qua intellectiva, is the form of the body, 
and cannot be separated from the body. He admitted that in one sense 
intellect is not in body; it is not in it in a quantitative and corporeal way. 
It can have itself for its object, can reason and have universal conceptions, 
which faculties that use material organs and are extended cannot do. 
The subject of thought is not body, but thought; it is, therefore, immaterial 
tanquam de subjecto. Nevertheless, since it is conjoined with sense and 
cannot operate without images, it cannot altogether be separated from 
matter and quantity; it is, therefore, tanquam de objecto, material and 
mortal. Of the soul, accordingly, taken as a whole, it can be said that it 
‘participates’ in immateriality and in that which is immortal, but that 
it is simpliciter materialis, immaterialis secundum quid. 

Pomponazzi appeals for this doctrine both to Aristotle and to facts. 
The empirical evidence is, of course, as far as it goes, manifest. It is 
not, however, in the opinion of the present writer, as clear as the author 
of the book would have us believe, that this is essentially the original 
doctrine of Aristotle. No decisive appeal surely can be made to the am- 
biguous statements concerning the relations of active and passive reason 
in the third book of the De Anima. What is plain in the doctrine is that 
the passive, or potential, reason, which does not think except as stimulated 
to activity by a causative principle which is related to it as art to its 
material (430 a 12), is perishable (430 a 25), while the true nature of the 
latter is only realized in separation and it alone is immortal and eternal 
(430 a 23). Nor is it doubtful that the distinction indicated is “in the 
soul” (430 a 13); the metaphysical dualism of Averroes is excluded. But 
it is doubtful if Aristotle here regards the immortal reason in the indiv- 
idual soul as an individual substance; its immortality, therefore, might 
be interpreted as merely generic. 

The same doubt attaches to the passage 413 b 24, where it is said that 
intellect, which seems to be a distinct species of soul, is alone capable of 
separation from the body as that which is eternal from that which is 
perishable, an assertion which has somehow to be squared with the state- 
ment, 414 a 19, that the soul is neither without body nor itself a kind of 
body. But that there was no logical contradiction in Aristotle’s mind 
between the assertion of the soul’s nature and existence as entelechy and 
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form of the body and the conception of its possible separation from the 
body seems plain from what he says at the end of the first chapter of the 
second book of the De Anima in direct connection with, and as a quali- 
fication of, the sense in which we are to understand his exposition of the 
doctrine of the soul as the body’s form. This doctrine, he says, does not 
imply that there may not be parts of the soul which are capable of being 
separated from the body, nay, further, it is not clear that the soul may not 
be the actuality of the body as the sailor is of the ship. It is true that 
Aristotle does not dogmatically commit himself to this view, but it is 
futile to minimize his words and explain them away, as Alexander does 
by interpreting ‘sailor’ to mean the art of navigation and ‘it is not clear 
. . » may not’ to mean precisely the opposite, namely, ‘it is not possible’ 
that it should. How the two conceptions of the soul as form and entelechy 
of the body and as individually separable might be harmonized was shown 
by Leibniz’s hypothesis of the relation of the ‘ruling’ monad to the other 
monads in an organism. But this is a good way beyond Aristotle. 

A certain academic interest attaches to the posthumous publication 
of this learned work. It was originally written, the editors tell us, as 
a thesis for the degree of bachelor of arts in the University of Cambridge. 
That the B.A. may mean all sorts of things, we in this country are well 
aware; it does seem, however, a little anomalous that in one and the same 
University it should mean things so different as the qualifications of a pass- 
man and those of the writer of a book superior in extent and content to 
the ordinary doctor's dissertation and only comparable to the better 


products of candidates for the doctorate in France. 
H. N. GARDINER. 
SmitH COLLEGE. 


L'intellectualisme de Saint Thomas. Par PIERRE RovussE.Lot. Paris, 

F. Alcan, 1908.—pp. xxv, 256. 

This work is a notable contribution to the literature on Thomas Aquinas. 
Characterized especially by fine reconstructive power, critical acumen, 
and originality of view, it also reveals an intimate acquaintance with 
Thomas, and good histrical knowledge. Throughout is apparent the 
artistic finish so prized by the French writer. Its presentation to the 
Sorbonne at nearly the same time as the publication of an historical study 
(Pour l'histoire du probléme de l'amour au moyen Gge) in the Baeumker-v. 
Hertling series, sufficiently marks the ability of the author. It is one of 
several recent works which suggest forcibly the inadequacy of our under- 
standing of a thinker whom Charles Jourdain described as “one of the 
noblest geniuses who have honored the human race,” and the great profit 
which we may yet seek in a philosophy too often considered antiquated. 
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Especially those present day thinkers who are surcharged with the volun- 
taristic habit of thought will find much in Thomas as restated by M. Rous- 
selot to make them pause. While he seeks, and most commendably, 
not “to attenuate Thomism for the sake of making it acceptable to con- 
temporary thought" (p. xxiii), yet his language throughout presupposes 
the post-Kantian point of view. And, indeed, the modern spirit is really 
never lost sight of (e. g., pp. xi, xvii, 7, 27, 32, 48, 63, 66, 98, 113, 125, 
131, 153, 163, 168, 197, 235). The author has elsewhere made plain 
that he can think Thomas in modern terms (see Revue Néo-scolastique, 
Vol. XVII, 1910, pp. 476-509, “‘ Métaphysique thomiste et critique de 
la connaissance"), His own standpoint is Aristotelian in Thomistic 
form. 

The book is not a mere treatment of the primacy of intellect over will; 
that follows only as a necessary consequence (pp. 43ff, 214ff, 237ff), 
and the author has shown good sense of proportion here. It is rather an 
exposition, in a well sustained atmosphere of distinctly metaphysical 
enquiry, of the supreme place of intellect in the universe as a whole. 
From this standpoint are treated theodicy, epistemology, criteriology, 
esthetics, ethics, politics. Undue emphasis upon criteriology, as in the 
dogmatic scholastics of the nineteenth century, the author believes 
(p. 254), may give a false perspective to what is essentially an intellec- 
tualistic metaphysics. And whereas usually the worship of abstraction 
and excessive dogmatism are taken as dominant traits of Thomas's 
philosophy, M. Rousselot finds the central principle in his theory of 
the primacy of contemplation (pp. x, xi). The result is a very happy 
one; he has really found a new language for the exposition of Thomas. 
The reader is presented with a true apotheosis of the Spirit. “Spirit 
comes first, and all being is for spirit . . . the material world is only 
an appendage to the world of spirits” (p. 23, cf. p. 33); and “spirit is @eds 
mws before being rdvra rws"’ (p. 65; see also pp. 26, 56, 126, 228, 236). 
This is vital. Equally important is the finely tempered affirmation of 
the inadequacy of mere rationalism. The intellectualism of Thomas, 
says the author (p. ix, cf. pp. 20, 21), “is the very opposite of a system 
which conceives the life of the spirit after the fashion of human reason”’; 
the true réle of intelligence is “to capture being, not to frame concepts 
or arrange judgments” (p. xviii, cf. pp. 54, 229; see also pp. 23, 26, 138, 
140). But at the same time the Platonic, or Augustinian, “ mentalisme a 
outrance” is avoided (p. 80, cf. p. 67). There is one neat formulation 
of the “ Platonic” element in Thomas (p. 25), and a full score of references 
to this influence; but nowhere is there an attempt to measure it exactly. 
Unfortunately the work is essentially analytic, not historical, and it 
really suffers thereby. 
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By intellectualism is meant “a doctrine which reduces the whole of 
life, in its full intensity, and the essence of the good (identical with being) 
to the act of intelligence; all the rest can be good only by participation” 
(pp. ix). To be able to be is to be able first to be thought by God (p. 65 
cf. p. 71 n.). Intelligence is life par excellence; and not a mere ‘epiphe- 
nomenon’ on the surface of life (pp. 3, 7). Man's intelligence is the lowest, 
and God's is the highest; between the two lies that of the Angels. The 
last represent a combination of the orthodox personal Angel with the sepa- 
rated Idea attributed to Plato, and are for Thomas “the models of perfect 
intellection, the perpetual terms of comparison, ever present to his 
thought” (pp. 24, 25). Thus the universe is rational, and it is eminently 
spiritual, but above all it is divine. “Intelligence is essentially the sense 
of the real because it is the sense of the divine."’ This is the conception 
of Thomas’s doctrine which M. Rousselot seeks to make clear (p. xi). 
The work falls into three main divisions, dealing respectively with the 
supreme value of the intellect as such (pp. 3-54), the value of human specu- 
lation in its efforts to remedy its lack of perfect intellection (pp. 55-209), 
and the value of the intellect for human action (pp. 211-234). Ina con- 
cluding chapter (pp. 235-242) the unity of philosophy and theology is 
briefly treated. And in an Appendix (pp. 243-252) the principles are 
applied to “intelligence in society.’ The author has chosen the a priori 
method of exposition, the better thereby to remain faithful to Thomas 
(p. xxiv). And while it suffers the twofold disadvantage of compromising 
results and creating confusion, one finds it difficult to see how the reverse 
procedure could have been followed successfully. In his method, however, 
of interpreting Thomas by a body (vaguely defined) of Thomistic prin- 
ciples, he assumes too much for the general reader, I think, and will 
frequently appear arbitrary to the student of Thomas (p. xxiii, cf. pp. 97, 
109, 129, 130, 132, 152, 155; for principles see, e. g., pp. 12, 46, 63, 69, 
80, 110, 122, 143, 157, 192, 197, 234, 239). His characterization of the 
mind of Thomas is of real significance for his interpretation (p. 112, cf. 
pp. xxii, 81, 123, 131, 144, 148, 159, 173, 175, 199, 242). The appearance 
of reading into Thomas is of course only the price of his charming orig- 
inality. It should be added that a more thoroughgoing citation of pas- 
sages would have made the whole less fluid. His extraordinary famili- 
arity with Thomas (as evidenced by the scope of actual citations, and the 
omission of even excellent texts) makes this the more regrettable. 

The central theme is the supreme value of intelligence for the “conquest 
of being"’ (p. xxiii), and the pages devoted to this are among the most 
suggestive in the work. In intellection is found a necessary distinction 
of subject and object (pp. 6, 16), while it also combines subjective inten- 
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sity with objective extension in the highest degee (p. 7). For action is 
the more perfect the more it “reaches the other as such" (p. 12); to know- 
ledge alone is it granted to “remain the same and at the same time be 
also the other’’—thus, the cow with its hoof may crush a daisy or two, 
but it sees with its eye all the daisies in the field (p. 13. cf, p. 487). So 
immanence and grasp of the other go hand in hand; to possess the other 
is to possess one’s self (p. 16). The more completely, then, intelligence 
embodies the universe, the more it is itself; in the perfect Consciousness 
alone occurs perfect unity of immanence and all-inclusiveness (p. 19, 
cf. p. 65). And the decreasing perfections of intuition, concept, judg- 
ment, and discourse are measured by their respective degrees of re- 
moval from God's unique simplicity (pp. 59ff, cf. p. 241). By the 
law of continuity (Neo-Platonic) the lower participates in the higher 
(p. 58); and man participates in the life of the Angels in intuition, the 
beatific vision furnishing a common ground for all capacities of Spirit 
(p. 40). This vision is the final end, and thus the world is a vast assem- 
blage of means to intellection (p. 34). 

A few words of warning are necessary at this point. First, as to intel- 
lection. The very wealth of material employed to make this clear only 
leaves in the end the exact nature of the “grasp"’ confused. Thus, in- 
telligence is the faculty of being (p. 7, cf. pp. 16, 40, 71n., 80, 113); of 
the “other ” (p. 7, cf. pp. 12, 16, 48, 68, 128, 129, 187, 219, 229); of the 
divine (pp. xi, xvii, cf. pp. 64, 65, 240); of infinite Being (p. 40); of the 
absolute (p. 80); of the ‘capture’ and possession of being (pp. xviii, xxiv, 
cf. pp. 21, 34, 41, 44, 55, 64, 138, 140, 150, 211, 212, 219, 233, 239); of 
“total intussusception "’ (p. 20, cf. pp. 58, 128, 219). It is analogous to 
prehensile organs (p. 25); and knowledge is “symmetrical with being” 
(p. 108, cf. p. 69). But intelligence ‘can somehow become all things” 
(pp. 20, 32, 48); and the grasp of the truth is less the adequation of 
things to the spirit than the union of spirit with things (pp. 21, 22 n., 41). 
It is a monad which multiplies the world by reflecting it (pp. 32, 48, 197). 
This rich variety of description really represents a twofold point of view, 
which permits the too ready passage from subject-object, as opposed, to 
their identification. The term, he says (p. 38), is unimportant; that the 
faculty which makes reasoning possible is identical with that which makes 
us capable of the beatific vision, is alone important. And the motive for 
this is sufficiently clear; for only so can reason ‘imitate’ intellect (e. g. pp. 
138, 150, 179). But the term ought to make a great difference if the 
dualistic viewpoint (taken as so essential in Thomas) is to be maintained 
against the monistic. The necessary dualism in human thought, from 
which after all the analysis of intellection as such is made, must claim 
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recognition in this inference to an intuition characterized by utter unity. 
It is a point, I think, where the Aristotelian and the “Platonic” elements 
in Thomasare clearly in conflict ; and this M. Rousselot seems to recog- 
nize (p. 61), but for the rest passes over. His readers will no doubt feel 
that interpretation which thus fails to attend duly to the historical side 
can hardly be final for a proper understanding of the great mediaeval 
thinker. 

A second point is the beatific vision. This is treated in two different 
connections; intellection as such (pp. 34-42), and the value of human 
speculation (pp. 197-209). The first should be read only in connection 
with the second. All things ‘represent’ God, whose perfection demands 
multiplicity of self-expression (pp. 28, 29). This representation is as- 
similation (all creatures) or vision (intelligent beings) (p. 30). The best 
resemblance to God is the beatific vision (p. 34), in which “God in his 
naked self, and just as he sees himself, is acquired" (p. 41), because he 
becomes our idea (p. 36). The author is not sufficiently explicit here, and 
really misleads (e. g., pp. xxiv, 28, 34, 36, 38). The true vision of grace 
comes only in the life hereafter. Only late in the work (p. 207 n.) are 
passages cited affirming the possibility of the mystic vision; in his theory 
of contemplation Thomas lays stress upon that which man can attain 
by his own efforts and ordinary grace, and he rarely alludes to ‘infused’ 
contemplation. Thus, as a matter of fact, much of what is gained in the 
first treatment is lost in the second. A hasty reading may prevent this 
defect from being noted; and the order of exposition conduces to this. 

To continue. This present life is poorly adapted to pure intellection 
as such (p. 27, cf. pp. 55ff). Hence there follows a critique of the human 
understanding; a pre-Kantian critique which clearly outdoes Locke and, in 
effect, even Kant. Human intelligence in the presence of truth is like 
a bat before the sun (Aristotle) ; “out of this fundamental idea is developed 
Thomas's entire noetic”’ (sic) (pp. 55, 56, cf. p. 180). All human error 
springs from our two-fold multiplicity of sense-knowledge (space) and dis- 
cursive reason (time) (pp. 56ff, cf. p. 76). Weare forced to reason because 
we have senses; for discourse presupposes concepts, which are formed only 
in spirits having bodies (p. 62). Reason, therefore, represents a defect 
of the intellect, which at the same time furnishes its certainty (pp. 6off)- 
Hence the reason can at best imitate intellect, and seek to make up for 
the perfection which it lacks, by recourse to such substitutes as the con- 
cept, ‘science,’ system and symbol (pp. 82ff, cf. p. 63). And because our 
knowledge is necessarily ‘analogic’ (pp. 83ff, 109), spiritual substance 
(Angel and soul, pp. 87ff), and God (pp. goff), and even things in their 
individuality (pp. 95ff) are in reality all inaccessible to it. 
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Many will find in this part of the work its greatest significance. But 
for M. Rousselot this is necessarily not the fact, and there are certain 
points in this connection which deserve especial attention. In spite of 
the severe critique, briefly outlined above, the robust faith of Thomas in 
reason remains undisturbed (pp. xix ff, cf. pp. 39, 63ff, 81, 139, 144, 235). 
And a critique which in the end thus confines man to conceptual knowledge 
could naturally leave confidence in nothing save reason. Little wonder 
then that Thomas concedes on occasion the identity of reason and intel- 
ligence (p. 128), in spite of the distinction between the two, “whose im- 
portance cannot be exaggerated in the Thomistic philosophy” (p. 58, 
cf. p. 138). But, as the sequel shows, it is really faith in something higher 
than reason, and not in reason itself. This ‘critique méprisante’ of human 
knowledge is an essential part of the philosophy of Thomas because “a 
low estimate of our intellectual powers must be combined with the ab- 
solute needs of the spirit” (p. 236, cf. p. 241). And the very triumph 
of intellectualism, as he elsewhere says (p. 38), lies in the fact that while 
at the extreme remove from rationalism it yet makes the rational creature 
‘capax Dei’ (Augustine). The entire value of our judgments comes from 
the fact that intelligence is the faculty of the divine (p. 65, cf. p. 240). 
Even the significance of the senses, for speculative certainty, comes wholly 
from their relation to the intellect (pp. 67ff); and the intuitive vision is 
postulated by the very nature of intellect (pp. 190, 197). Thus, sense 
and reason and intuition derive all certitude from the intellect, while 
intellection as such (the ‘vision’ notwithstanding, p. 207) remains forever 
denied the human mind, because of its inevitable multiplicity of thought. 
Only after the present life will the ‘logical artifice cease’ and ‘fabrication’ 
give place to vision (p. 54, cf. p. 229). The author is not blind to the diffi- 
culty, and frequently returns to it; only, however, to deny any real incon- 
sistency. But, even assuming always the “ profound unity of the spiritual 
life” (p. 235), it by no means appears how the certitude implicit in the 
higher process should guarantee the functioning of the lower. Moreover, 
in the oyster, that “most scattered of souls,” no guarantee seems to be 
necessary; for its knowledge, even though “in a perpetual twilight"’ and 
with “no part in contemplation,” is completely infallible (p. 14, cf. p. 69). 
This arbitrary drawing of lines seems to me to represent, again, the con- 
flict of Aristotelian and “ Platonic"’ elements; and I think the author ob- 
scures rather than clarifies by insisting that there is no confusion here. 

But more vitally important is his analysis of ‘analogic’ (negative) 
knowledge (pp. 83ff), by which we “condemn on rational reflection an 
attitude of mind which was a necessary condition for the original appre- 
hension”’ (p. 85). It is thus “a process of purification by condemnation, 
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which comes very near positive falsification” (p. 86). However, the very 
multiplicity of our nature condemns us to it (p. 87). The analysis is 
extraordinarily acute and refined; but the implications are more serious 
than the author seems to fully recognize. To be sure, one may “think 
(with image) a being to whom is denied all that implies image” (p. 85); 
but the thought can in no proper sense represent the being. Deny as 
many attributes as you will to X, the result must remain forever ignorance 
and not knowledge of X. One may not, of course, dismiss offhand so 
difficult a conception as that of negative knowledge; but the author should 
have been more at pains to fortify a position so vital. If to know spirit 
by body and God by the creature is really like knowing an ox by the idea of 
an ass or of a stone—not, as he points out, by the idea of “animal” or of 
“body"’ (p. 84)—then it would seem that analogic knowledge can have 
just absolutely no representative value; and resort to ‘system and symbol’ 
must be only vain and end in a “melange de deduction et de poesie” 
(cf. pp. 173, 174, 168, 159). If on the basis of analogic knowledge so 
defined it is found that Angel and soul and God and the individual reality 
as such are strictly inaccessible to human knowledge, then they must, ipso 
facto, fall without the range of even speculative interest; because specu- 
lation can have no warrant for conceiving them true rather than false. 
But these are precisely the objects which are of interest to Thomas. 
Moreover, if M. Rousselot's interpretation is correct, and the reason in 
analogic knowledge really makes a critique of the intellect as it is in man 
(p. 84), and yet its necessity arises from a defect of this same intellect 
(p. 60), it must naturally stultify itself, and Thomas’s robust faith in it 
must suffer. 

There remains a third point of importance. The author finds Thomas 
inconsistent with his own principles in maintaining that knowledge of 
the individual as such is possible (pp. torff). I think the point proved, 
if his severe formulation of analogic knowledge be admitted. But he oddly 
enough fails to find here a serious contradiction (pp. 110ff), while admitting 
(pp. 113, 128) that Thomas assigns exclusive reality to the individual. 
Surely the contradiction must remain for Thomas as for Aristotle (pp. 96, 
97, 100). To perceive with ‘indistinction’ (7. e., never the ‘this’ or 
‘that’) must in the very nature of the case leave the individual detail 
as such forever lost to knowledge; and this he points out (pp. 118, 120, 
121, 127, 129, 138). But to say that “for Thomas our ideas of material 
things are concepts and not percepts" (p. 98)—the Thomas for whom the 
individual is known by the sense, the universal by the intelligence (p. 96, 
cf. p. 118)—is a very different matter from saying this for a post-Kantian 
thinker. It is not only that Thomas's chef d’oeuvre, his theory of the 
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individual (p. 115), is thereby affected. It is to assail the very basis of 
conceptual knowledge, in the theory of abstraction. And it would then 
be difficult to understand how “this metaphysical intellectualism guar- 
antees the value of the idols (concept, judgment, dogma) of the ordinary 
intellectualism” (p. xix). I think, too, that the vague description of the 
‘savoureuse’ perception of the individual in art and history (pp. 113ff) 
suffers from just this unwillingness to take the contradiction more ser- 
iously. He seems to me to find meaning for what he will say only by 
confusing unity and individuality (e. g., pp. 128, 133). 

To conclude. Inasmuch as human values are moral rather than di- 
rectly intellectual (awaiting Heaven for this), the value of the intellect 
for action must be considered (p. xxiv). In the conquest of the body by 
the spirit is gathered Thomas's entire theory of morals (p. 212). Because 
man’s highest good is to gain God, love is the only norm for action on 
earth (pp. 213ff, cf. pp. 5off). The conflict of subjectivity and objectiv- 
ity is solved in the conception of love, which destroys individuality while 
intellection multiplies beings (p. 51, cf. p. 239). Since the efficacy of 
the practical idea increases with its subjectivity (individuality, cf. p. 7), 
the practical reason is in perpetual opposition to the speculative intel- 
ligence (p. 233). But there is an intellectual operation of infinite efficacy, 
namely, God; and herein is found the essence of Thomas's ontological 
and moral intellectualism (p. 236). Man's practical reason is only pro- 
visional; God, attained by the speculative reason, is his final end. And 
so philosophy and theology unite (pp. xxv, 239). There is a profound 
unity of the spiritual life; mysticism crowns intellectualism, whose fruit 
it is (p. 235, cf. p. 206). God as transcendent Reality, the absolutely 
speculative Idea, is the true object of endeavor (pp. 236ff). And by the 
various substitutes for our imperfection of spirit we may here approach 
this absolute Life, through practical and speculative reason, awaiting the 
intuition of the perfect Spirit in the life to come (p. 241, cf. pp. 237ff). 
This Christian crowning of the Aristotelian theory of contemplation, for 
all its ethereal vagueness, is formulated with compelling force by M. Rous- 
selot; and in it is to be found the real significance of the intellectualism 
of Thomas. The reader should consult pp. 43 to 54 in connection with 
pp. 211 to 234; and, if he will, the treatise in the Baeumker-v. Hertling 
series (VI, 6, pp. 7ff) referred to above. It should be added that the 
author interprets ‘natural knowledge’ in morals in intellectualistic terms 
(p. 74, cf. p. 225). This will hardly be welcomed by the Neo-Scholastics, 
I think; and his texts are certainly not conclusive. 

In a work of so vast a sweep, one must feel the inadequacy of mere 
criticism by the foot-rule. And as one reflects upon the excessive diffi- 
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culty of the subject, he must admit that it is remarkably free from less 
important defects (e. g., cf. pp. xx, 12, 14; xxiv, 180; 16, 25, 87ff; 25, 34, 
61, 241; 26, 40; 34, 88; 71, 98, 116; 71, 241; 144, 147, 162, 158ff). Being 
so clearly a labor of love it could hardly be otherwise. What seem to 
me its essential short-comings I have sought to point out; but after all 
with some misgiving. For one knows that it is a poor rule for profit, 
in reading the history of thought, to follow only where thoughts interplay 
with the precision of billiard balls; appropriate exactness should be sought 
in different fields, as Aristotle has said more than once. But it seemed best 
to warn where the need appeared. The numerous points of excellence 
will be plain enough to the reader, who must be grateful indeed for this 
new view of Thomas, thus carried further on his own principles. M. Rous- 
selot has well illustrated the truth of Kant’s saying, that the critical ex- 
amination of a writer may lead to a better understanding of him than he 
had of himself. And we may hope that this original and stimulating 
work will do much to place the study of Thomas on the same basis with 


the study of other philosophers. 
Horace C. LONGWELL. 
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Die Stetigkeit im Kulturwandel: eine soziologische Studie. Von ALFRED VIER- 

KANDT. Leipzig, Duncker und Humblot, 1908.—pp. xiv, 209. 

Vierkandt's thesis can be put into a few words. Culture is an inheritance with 
its roots deep in the past; it tends to continue itself unchanged; change is 
difficult and a sharp advancement is hampered by a thousand influences; 
creators and innovators rarely produce any startling novelty—their most 
significant achievements are merely somewhat new combinations of old 
elements; progress is by blind reachings out in all directions and the actual 
movement in any direction may be more due to accident than to intelligent 
and purposive effort or leadership. In the development and demonstration 
of these ideas the author makes a penetrating analysis and brings together a 
mass of examples and illustrations from all times, places, and culture stages. 

His discussion falls into three parts: Historical, Psychological (the Histori- 
cal Structure of Consciousness), and Sociological (the Mechanism of Culture- 
movement). In his historical part, Vierkandt brings together facts from daily 
life, from customs, language, and political life, from religion and mythology, 
from art and from science—where, if anywhere, one might expect to find free 
and independent thought, original discovery, and invention—to demonstrate 
his claims. Even our boasted present-day civilization is not a purposive, 
intentional, well-directed, progressive movement; it is a blind struggle be- 
tween the old past and a new present in which progressive ideas and 
tendencies have a great probability of being strangled or suppressed. 
New propositions and ideas are based upon and built up from old ones 
and are but slight variations or improvements; short cuts are rare and 
the new thought is forced to follow all the windings and twists and 
turns of the old, which may have been directed to quite different 
ends. Saint Paul appreciated all this as clearly as Vierkandt and expressed 
it quite as well. In the psychological part of his discussion, Vierkandt investi- 
gates the historical structure of consciousness. Conservatism and progress 
are existent psychological tendencies; the mental life of the individual shows 
the significance of repetition, of training; what is difficult the first time it 
is done, becomes easy, mechanical indeed, by repeated performance; 
every new mental operation must be fitted to and connected with what has 
gone before; adjustments and interrelations once established make change in 
the mass extraordinarily difficult; mental processes, the emotional life, the 
formation of value standards, conduct, all illustrate and exemplify these facts. 
In this part of his work Vierkandt investigates the creative faculty and indi- 
cates the characteristics and qualifications of an inventor, creator, or leader. 
In the third and principal part of his treatise—the sociological—our author 
studies the mechanism of Culture-movement or Culture-change. Left to 
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itself any local culture persists indefinitely, with extremely slow change. 
When different cultures come into contact, changes are most rapid and notable; 
even then they are subject to all the limitations already indicated. Different 
types of changes may be recognized,—accultural and indigenous, stable and 
unstable, essential and unessential, conscious and unconscious. At the very 
beginning of his discussion Vierkandt indicates three conditions of culture 
change: there must be a pervading social preparedness or ripeness, a 
need, and an originating individual or individuals. Here each of these is 
discussed in detail. His study of the qualities of leadership and of the irrational 
character of culture are among the most suggestive and interesting passages 
in the whole work. 

The author concludes by a brief chapter in which he applies his study to 
existing conditions. His treatment here is at once pessimistic and optimistic. 
He emphasizes the importance of the trivial and the fact that great things are 
but combinations of small ones. Notwithstanding his demonstration of the 
force of conservatism and the irrationality of culture, the author plainly hopes 
for a future in which purposive action will lead to definite progress. Vier- 
kandt’s discussion is new and thorough-going, yet at its conclusion we feel that 
we knew it all before. Perhaps the facts have been less clearly defined and 
they have not been brought into consistent combination but they have long 
been felt and known. It would be almost possible to bring together a series 
of folk proverbs and religious maxims which would outline his whole argument. 

FREDERICK STARR. 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


Le droit et la sociologie. Par Raout BruGeries. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1910. 

—pp. 162. 

The fairest criticism of M. Brugeilles’s monograph would, it seems to the 
reviewer, begin with the conclusion, which occupies the last six pages of the 
one hundred and sixty-two the book contains. In these pages the author 
sketches, in the briefest way, a proposal for a radical reconstruction of exist- 
ing legal systems. 

Dissatisfaction with existing law is perennial, and proposals for reform or 
reconstruction of it are almost numberless. But these proposals may gener- 
ally be classified in one or the other of two groups: proposals to collate and 
formulate in some brief and clear fashion the present body of law—the law as 
it already exists in a less accessible or less intelligible form—such a work, for 
example, as was done by Sir Frederick Pollock for the partnership law of 
England; or, on the other hand, proposals to improve the existing law, to 
devise new legal rules more in conformity with the principles of justice than 
those obtaining at present—such a codification as Bentham advocated, and 
to the principles of which the great work of David Dudley Field, in some degree 
at least, conformed. M. Brugeilles is a more radical Bentham. Dismissing 
as hopeless any reform of present legal systems by legislative patchwork or 
jurisconsult commentary, he announces as the only final solution of the 
problems presented by the chaotic mass of rules now constituting law, 
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even under so careful a compilation as the French Code, “‘l’élaboration com- 
pléte de l'ensemble du Droit sur des bases vraiment scientifiques."’ Such bases 
he believes are to be found in the results of a sound sociology. 

But a sound sociology must be based on a sound metaphysic, and accordingly 
M. Brugeilles sets himself the task of elaborating a metaphysical basis for 
sociology—and not only this, but a sufficient sketch of sociology itself, its 
object, methods, subject-matter, and divisions, to show that in it the possibility 
of a scientific Law is implied. All this in one hundred and fifty pages. 

The author's metaphysical creed is briefly summed up thus: “Pour nous 
l'individu n'est qu'une transition, un passage d'une individualité élementaire 
a une individualité superieure: !'individu passé, c’etait |'élément, plus infime 
que l’atome; l'individu futur c’est I'Univers. Tous les autres ne sont que 
des essais pour unifier les premiers et les acheminer vers le second.” 

In this process the end of the individual man is subordinated to the social 
end. Society M. Brugeilles conceives as an entity, “‘!'@tre social,” distinct 
from and superior to the individuals composing it. Social phenomena he 
classifies on the basis of their contribution toward the achieving of the social 
end. Religion, philosophy, art, and science enable the individual to conceive 
of society and the social end; language, mathematics, and to some extent art, 
provide for the communication of these conceptions between man and man; 
morals, politics, and religion impose conformity to the social end upon the 
individual; and the technical arts make it possible for him to realize this end. 

M. Brugeilles finds no difficulty in assuming the position that the end of 
society is superior to any individual end whatever (p. 112). Law expresses 
the conditions which society deems necessary at a given moment for its main- 
tenance and advancement. It codrdinates individual ends in so far as they 
are not contrary to the social end, and subordinates them to the latter (p. 146). 

Law at bottom is the social logic. The juridical phenomenon is in itself 
purely formal—its content is economic, moral, or political. It expresses the 
laws according to which the social phenomena evolve and become apparent 
to us (pp. 154-155). These laws are laws in the scientific sense, and once 
discovered and formulated with scientific precision they would constitute a 
body of law which would require for all but the abnormal man no exterior 
sanction. 

Interesting and often suggestive as all this is, the legal reader, at least, 
is likely to feel that there is an intolerable deal of “la sociologie"’ for the six 
concluding pages of “‘le droit." In his preface the author admits that the 
elaboration of “toute une sociologie" in the space of one hundred and fifty 
pages can have only the value of a sketch. Such a sketch is necessarily too 
abstract to serve the purpose of showing that the basis for a scientific Law 
may be found in sociology; and aside from this, the treatment of debatable 
points is too slight to carry conviction. Yet the number of topics discussed 
is such that the author has not left himself space to develop the methods by 
which the data to be furnished by sociology can be utilized in that work of 
legal reconstruction for which the book is designed to be a plea. 

LELAND STANFORD JR. UNIVERSITY. C. A. Huston. 
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La psychologie sociale de Gabriel Tarde. Par Amép&e Matacrin. Paris, 

Félix Alcan, 1910.—pp. 352. 

A disdain of system,—or at least a modest refusal to create even the im- 
pression of the monumental,—is no less characteristic of Tarde than of other 
French thinkers. Of his social philosophy as a whole we have from his own 
hand merely the sketch in his little book, the Lois sociales, an abridgment of 
Les lois de limitation, and its chief complements, La logique sociale and L'op- 
position universelle. When it is recognized that, even more than these works, 
it is his many scattered writings in which he applies his theories to economic, 
political, juristic, and criminological questions that give significance to Tarde’s 
social philosophy, the usefulness of such an résumé as this, especially when the 
work is so well done, is beyond question. The difficulty of doing justice to one 
whose chief attraction is to be found in the multitude and suggestiveness of 
his examples, is fully realized by the author, but he meets the difficulty much 
more than half-way. 

One of the features for which the reader of Tarde will probably be most 
grateful is the reconstruction of the historical background of his thought, es- 
pecially his connection with the critical philosophy of Cournot. But M. Mata- 
grin also beings out the real originality of his point of view. It was at a time 
when the science of sociology was in danger of losing itself in other sciences 
that Tarde came with his great work of synthesis, with his emphasis upon 
the one question: What is the specific and elementary social fact? His “social 
logic,”’ with its four principles of the social cosmology (variation, imitation, 
opposition, adaptation), implies, one easily perceives, the rejection of previous 
sociological doctrines. Tarde admits neither the law of unilinear evolution 
from confused homogeneity to codrdinated heterogeneity, nor the organic 
theory in its materialistic form. In the Lois de l’imitation he insists that, 
while society as a living being organizes itself, organization is but a means; 
propagation is its essential end. He believes that the pretended Spencerian 
law, the instability of the homogeneous, explains nothing. The sole way 
to explain the exuberant diversities at the surface of reality is “‘to admit at 
the basis of things a crowd of tumultuous elements, individually character- 
ized." From the point of view of this monadology, he will remind the sciences 
of the purely symbolic value of the laws they establish. 

Though emphasizing the originality of Tarde’s pyschomorphism, he also 
points out its dangers, especially the “‘ psychology saturated with metaphysics” 
that resulted. The essential and durable part of his work is the discovery 
of a social “inter-psychology"; his principal claim to a place in science is 
his profound study of social opinion and public life. 

According to Tarde, the sole communicable elements (of this inter-psy- 
chology) are the two essential forces, variable in their degree but not in their 
essential nature, desire and belief. The sensation, taken as the basis of modern 
psychology, is really subjective and relative to the individual. Explanation 
of fundamental human similarities by the intelligence is insufficient. Intel- 
ligence is merely a necessary condition. It is rather suggestion or imitation, 
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in its normal and objective aspect, that alone makes possible a comprehensive 
conception of sociology, and one not merely a servant of biology. If Matagrin 
believes, as he does, that Tarde has justified the conception of a social psy- 
chology, relatively independent of both individual psychology and biology, 
it is not because he accepts either his metaphysics or his characterization of 
the essential social fact. His criticism of Tarde’s philosophy of desire and 
belief, as well as of his view that these are the subject-matter of statistics, is 
most searching. As for the theory of imitation, he does not hesitate to speak 
of it as a “parasitic principle” that spoils the whole of Tarde’s sociological 
work. He points out, rather keenly I think, that association is more funda- 
mental than imitation. If Tarde replies that association is perhaps the more 
fundamental metaphysical conception, of which imitation is the specific 
social expression, Matagrin raises the counter-objection that this holds only 
if it be pretended that a universal sociomorphism is demonstrated analytically. 
But it fails absolutely if, on the other hand, it be shown that imitation is not 
primary but secondary and teleological. Most imitations, Matagrin holds, 
are teleological. There are two fundamental objections to Tarde’s conceptions 
that he has never really met: that man does not invent for the pleasure of 
inventing, but in response to needs; that he does not imitate for the pleasure 
of imitating, but adopts merely those forms that seem to him useful and true. 
Is imitation the sole cause of association or its end? Is it by imitating or 
in order to imitate that men associate? The first is not true; the second in- 
volves a paradox. Repetition has no interest in itself; it concerns itself with 
secondary differences rather than with fundamental similarities. The one 
consideration that Tarde continually neglects is the fact one often notes, 
that sympathy and prestige are more fragile and variable than interest. 

But while having us recognize all this, Matagrin would also insist upon 
the value of the contributions to social science of a mind in a sense greater 
than his theories. The presentation as well as evaluation of Tarde’s contri- 
butions to practical sociology, especially penology, no less than of his suggestive 
speculations in the spheres of ethical, economic, and religious conceptions, 
is admirable. It is true, the fact that the phenomena of societies and groups 
are for Tarde but material for the interpretations of the social psychologist, 
means that these interpretations will be affected by the “ parasitic principle” 
of imitation. His explanation of the notions of value and sovereignty by his 
theory of desire and belief, his explanation of the law of supply and demand 
not by the interest of the individual but by the imitation of desires, carried 
him too far. His theory of value, while criticising not without reason the 
too simple and mechanical law of supply and demand, substitutes too abso- 
lutely for it a logical and teleological explanation that leaves little reality to 
political economy as a positive science. His systematization of the material 
of economics under his captions of repetitions, oppositions, and adaptations, 
so energetically repulsed by the specialists, must be recognized as having largely 
suggestive value. ll this, however, does not in the least diminish the sig- 
nificance of his penetrative insight into the phenomena of the life of modern 
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societies, nor the value of an attempt at synthesis, which, if not the most com- 
prehensive, is at least one of the most interesting in the field of social science. 

To those who have followed at all closely the criticism of Tarde’s works 
during the last fifteen years, the book will appear to be the mature judgment 
of one who has known most intimately the drift of sociological opinion in that 
time. To those who are familiar with Tarde himself, that judgment will 
appear sound and just which finds in him “‘a vast and original mind, but one 
too systematized by the need of certitude,”’ and which sees in his subordination 
of teleology to logic, and his complete separation of the social phenomena from 
their biological basis, the chief sources of weakness in his work. 

M. URBAN, 
TRINITY COLLEGE. 


Le doute. Par Pauw Souuier. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1909.—pp. 404. 

The doubt of which this book treats is a mental process which is sometimes 
normal, sometimes pathological. The normal doubter is the person whose 
doubts are occasional, who has, that is, some reason or objective ground for 
his feeling of uncertainty. The morbid doubter, on the contrary, makes his 
occasions, and his uncertainties have a subjective basis. But pathological 
differs from normal doubt, says the author, only in the exaggeration and per- 
sistence of its manifestations. 

The characteristics of doubt are as follows. It is primarily an oscillation 
between two or more representations, beliefs, or courses of action, a hesitation 
to commit oneself to either or any side. And the oscillation is always unpleas- 
ant—often agonizing. These two points Sollier considers the essentials of 
doubt. This opposition of tendencies is really also a division or conficit within 
the self. Doubt of the external world engenders doubt of self. The doubter 
is self-conscious, and this is particularly annoying when he is trying to perform 
acts which are usually automatic. Acute self-consciousness is inhibitive and 
the author says that it is rare for the morbid doubter to lose self-consciousness 
completely. The strong affective tone, and the fact that the oscillations are 
involuntary and unsought for, distinguish this experience from impersonal 
or philosophic doubt, which the writer does not include in his field. A tendency 
to obsessions is general in cases of pathological doubt. It is not essential, 
since the doubter may sometimes suspend his state of hesitancy and attend 
to other things, but obsession is a fairly constant manifestation of doubt. If, 
for example, an habitual doubter is not sure whether he has washed his hands 
perfectly clean from some contamination, he may wash them again and again 
indefinitely, or some certain number of times which he has fixed for himself 
“in order to be sure." This mania for repeating the operation is his obsession 
and it is the natural result of the doubt, i. ¢., is his means of assuaging that 
doubt. 

Certain sensory and motor accompaniments of morbid doubt are noted. 
There are sensations of tingling, pricking, burning, and numbness, and even 
sometimes a diminution of sensitivity, chiefly in the region of the head. 
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There are feelings of fatigue, both cerebral and general. The pulse becomes 
small and hard. The throat tightens. A state of muscular fatigue is often 
entailed by a siege of doubt, and is probably due to the fact that there is a large 
expenditure of neuro-muscular energy as the doubter vacillates between 
different lines of action and is inhibited fromall of them. The intellectual ac- 
companiments of morbid doubt are a lessened power of attention, and con- 
sequently a lessened power of reasoning. The doubter’s thought lacks con- 
tinuity and organization. Memory is impaired. A predominance of asso- 
ciation by contrast is characteristic. However, the author asserts that the 
habitual doubter issometimes endowed with great imaginative power and 
critical acumen. Doubt is analytic, dissociative, inhibitive. It is the char- 
acter of the doubter to be unstable, emotional, and impulsive. 

Practically any circumstance or possibility may become the object of doubt. 
But the author says that of two possibilities which present themselves the more 
improbable is the one which the doubter fixes upon. This is noted particularly 
with the phobias which form a very important class of doubts. Not only 
does the “ phobic" fear the evil which is less likely to happen, but he usually 
fears possible rather than actual conditions. The sufferer often fears that 
he will do certain acts, and these acts are almost invariably such as the person's 
established habits and character would render impossible. The religious 
person fears that he will commit some sacrilege, the honest man that he will 
commit a theft, etc. These specific fears do not mean that the sufferer is 
universally timid. The “phobic” is not necessarily a coward, and in circum- 
stances unconnected with his doubts and fears he may display signal firmness 
of mind and even heroism. 

The cause of morbid doubt, or the general condition which leads to it, is 
described as a feebleness of cerebral action, which is marked by incapacity 
for sustained effort and by émotivité. This general affectivity accounts for the 
rapidity with which the doubter oscillates from one mental representation 
to another, and also for the facility with which an excruciating doubt may 
appear and disappear. 

A comparison between what the author calls doubt and what Pierre Janet 
has called “psychasthenia"’ convinces Sollier that the two phenomena are 
equivalent. The symptoms and stigmata of psychasthenia which Janet 
describes are but the characteristics of doubt as Sollier understands it. Instead 
of Janet's conception of lower mental levels as the basis of the phenomena, 
Sollier employs his conception of cerebral instability and of affectivity. 

In discussing the treatment of pathological doubt, the author insists con- 
tinually that the patient cannot be argued or reasoned out of his doubt. The 
arguments used become in their turn the objects of doubt and the patient 
finds himself worse confounded. What he needs is dogmatic assurances 
from some person in whom he has confidence. Doubt, being fundamentally 
an emotional state, is less amenable to reason than it is to something which is 
able to inspire a blind faith. Sollier says that doubters will beg for personal 
affirmations and assurances rather than for proofs. Doubt will sometimes 
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disappear under the stress of excitement of various kinds. The author has 
little faith in an appeal to the will power of such subjects as a means of cure. 
He believes rather that the most important means of helping to remove patho- 
logical doubt is to promote the physical well-being of the subject. Plenty of 
sleep, nourishing food, and the absence of distracting or harrowing circum- 
stances will do much towards establishing greater cerebral stability and hence 
towards diminishing affectivity. 

The book is clearly written and is pleasant and temperate in tone. It 
contains valuable and interesting material but it is too long. There is a good 


deal of repetition and an amount of unnecessary material. 
KaTE Gorpon. 


MONTROSE, COLORADO. 


L'art et le geste. Par JEAN D’Upine. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1910.—pp. xvii, 284. 

This interesting book offers an explanation in mechanical terms of the facts 
and processes of art. In the preface M. d’Udine acknowledges his indebted- 
ness on the one hand to M. E. Jaques-Dalcroze, on the other to M. Félix Le 
Dantec. It is from the methods of artistic instruction devised and practised 
by the former and from the biological theories expounded by the latter in 
numerous well-known works, that M. d'Udine has developed his own concept- 
tion of the way in which works of art come into existence and of the ultimate 
origin of the artistic impulse. Stated in his own words (p. 63), his central thesis 
is as follows: “Je voudrais établir, en effet, parce que je crois cela profondé- 
ment vrai, qu'a chaque émotion, de quelque ordre que ce soit, correspond une 
attitude, un mouvement corporel, et un seul, et que c’est par l’intermédiaire 
de ce mouvement que s’opére la traduction synesthésique extrémement com- 
plexe dont s’accompagne toute création artistique.” 

The first part of the book, entitled “L’imitation des rythmes naturels,” 
is devoted to the proof of this thesis. Chapter I considers the emotion ex- 
perienced by the artist, the desire to produce, and the phenomenon called 
inspiration. The essential feature of life is motion, and underlying all our 
feelings and states of mind are physiological rhythms. What the artist does 
is to create for a given series of such rhythms a set of symbols that will have 
the power of giving rise to a closely similar series in those to whom the work 
of art is addressed. No act of magic, however, is involved in the process, and 
what we call inspiration is in no sense a cause, but a result, a state of mental 
exaltation accompanying the successful and rapid accomplishment of the 
artist's task, in short, a mere epiphenomenon. 

The writer passes in Chapter II toa discussion of various preliminary topics, 
e. g., the nature of imitation and the stages of artistic evolution, and at the 
end of the chapter enters more directly upon his principal subject, namely, 
the nature and function of synesthesias in art. The remaining chapters of 
Part I are occupied with a study of synesthesias as fundamental to the various 
arts, poetry, dancing, music, painting, architecture. In poetry, language 
effects a fusion of specific sensory images into generic images. Contemporary 
literature (Hiiysmans) “présente les associations sensorielles synesthésiques 
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sous une forme analytique,” but literature has always made use of such synzs- 
thesias, and the language of the people contains numerous traces of them. 
“C'est ainsi que les carriers de Fontainebleau appellent le grés trés dur grés 
pif, le grés dur grés paf, at le grés trés tendre grés pouf, du bruit que fait leur 
pic en s'y attaquant. (Leur pic, quel mot évocateur, imitateur!).". The 
synesthetic arts in particular are the dance (the word is taken in the broad 
sense to include gesture and attitude), and music of a pictorial or emotional 
quality. In Chapter IV M. d’Udine studies the history of the dance and of 
its relations with music, and takes up the question as to whether the dance, 
in addition to its power of representing or translating musical rhythm, may 
also translate into its own language melody, harmony, and the like. Naturally 
he answers the question affirmatively, since he believes that to each emotion 
and sensation there corresponds a certain attitude or movement, the product 
of a synesthetic equivalence. Passing on to music, he declares that all music 
is synzsthetic in character, more especially that which is pictorial or emotional 
(program music?). “The musical expression of any emotion is the translation 
into sound rhythms of the physiological rhythms we experience while domin- 
ated by the emotion in question.” M. d'Udine's attitude toward ‘program’ 
music, and indeed toward all artistic experimentation, is nevertheless con- 
servative enough, and he does not at all underestimate the importance of the 
practical test. A new form must, whatever be its basis in theory, actually 
in practice force its acceptance by the public, or at least a sufficient portion 
of the public. Wagner met such a test successfully. The outcome of the 
trial now being undergone by Strauss and Debussy, ¢. g., is problematical. 
Granting, what indeed M. d’Udine’s study of synzsthesias does not at all com- 
pel him to grant, and what I do not think M. d'Udine believes, namely, that 
it is possible for a number of persons to obtain through music alone the same 
conception of a scene or an event, he would still insist that such music must 
be accepted as good art by the musical public. In other words, the question 
as to how far music may, as a matter of psychologic fact, fulfill the descriptive 
or narrative functions of language is totally different from the question as 
to what constitutes good music. What M. d’Udine clearly does believe, 
however, is that the study of synzsthesias has greatly weakened the conven- 
tional argument that program music is an attempt to do with musical sounds 
what these sounds in the very nature of things cannot do. 

There are two kinds of synesthesias, double and single. The double synzs- 
thesias have already been considered under dancing and emotional music. 
The arts that make use of single synesthesias are ‘pure’ music and decorative 
art. In regard to pure music, we must distinguish two kinds of pleasure 
derived from it, that, namely, which is properly artistic and is of motor origin, 
and that which is intellectual in character and proceeds from an educated 
ability to recognize and analyze musical forms. The two are quite distinct 
in kind, though usually confused in zsthetic discussion. 

In Chapter VII, which has chiefly to do with architecture, M. d’Udine finds 
the ultimate origin of all artistic emotion in the muscular sense of weight. 
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At this point his reasoning seems less clear than usual, and this chapter is 
without question the least satisfactory from the point of view of zsthetic 
theory. 

Part II, ‘“‘Le mécanisme des signes imitateurs,” has to do with so many 
different matters that even a brief summary cannot be attempted. The 
most interesting portion is that (Chapter XII) dealing with the system of 
musical education pursued by M. Jaques-Dalcroze. “La Gymnastique 
Rythmique est donc l'art de représenter les durées musicales et leurs com- 
binaisons par des mouvements et des combinaisons de mouvements cor- 
porels (musculaires et respiratoires), d'associer 4 chaque valeur sonore une 
attitude, un geste corrélatif.” In the preface M. d’Udine, drawing upon his 
own experience, assures us that this system has justified itself in practice. 

It is regrettable that in this country we should not possess professional 
critics of art sufficiently well-versed in the psychological and in the historical 
study of esthetics to make real contributions to esthetic theory. From any 
point of view, M. d’Udine appears to have done as much as this. 

DinsMorE BriGcGs. 
LELAND STANFORD JR. UNIVERSITY. 
Principles of Secondary Education: Volume III, Ethical Training. By 

CuarLes DeGarmo. New York, The Macmillan Co., 1910.—213 pp. 

In this volume Professor DeGarmo has given us the ripened fruit of his 
long study of the problems of education. In his half dozen earlier volumes 
he has clearly given evidence that his supreme interest lay in the ethical ends 
and means of education. He has reserved for this volume, however, his 
complete expression upon this phase. The book is specifically stated to be a 
text-book, and presumably is for graduate students and advanced under- 
graduates. Because of its organization as a text-book, the general reader 
finds that he is frequently stopped in the midst of an intensely interesting 
expository discussion and confronted by a set of questions growing out of 
the text. The questions are decidedly interesting and reveal the wide appli- 
cation which Dr. DeGarmo evidently makes in his own class-room. 

The first two chapters deal with “regulative principles,” including (1) “The 
Teleology of Conduct,” and (2) “ The Psychology of Conduct.” He hasdesigned, 
as stated in the preface, ‘to make clear the great existing differences in ideals 
and conditions between the ancient static and socialistic organizations under 
an economy of deficit and pain, with their resultants of struggle and sacrifice, 
and the modern democratic order under an economy of surplus and satis- 
faction, with their resultants of personal independence, and co-operative well- 
being.”” He maintains that the ethical doctrines of the Greeks, the Medieval 
philosophers, and of Kant, are clearly too individualistic and inadequate for 
modern social conditions. Dewey, Tufts, Hobhouse, Paulsen, and Baldwin, 
have furnished, according to De Garmo, much more desirable regulative ethical 
principles, because fully in accord with the fundamental ideas of evolution. 

Chapter 4, “ Moral Habits, New and Old,” and Chapter 5 on “Some Cardinal 
Moral Ideals, Old and New” consider genetically several of the specific ideas 
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growing out of the fundamental regulative principles, earlier discussed. Among 
the cardinal ideals treated are justice, temperance, courage, and wisdom as 
virtue. Present day ethical teachings do not deal with ideas of right in the 
abstract, but with concrete every-day human experience. Greek ideals of 
conduct do not completely satisfy the minds of moderns because they are 
essentially esthetic rather than moral. “But Kantian moral philosphy, re- 
enforced by evolutionary study of man and his institutions, and the general 
sense of social solidarity, which modern science and its diffusion have made 
possible, have enabled the masses to apprehend a theory of morals which, 
while involving many ancient conceptions up to a certain point, rises distinctly 
above them in moral worth.” 

In his chapter on “The Adolescent in Modern Society,” Dr. DeGarmo is 
chiefly concerned with considering the best means for getting the youth to 
develop ethical habits. He advocates an appeal to the utility which such a 
procedure may have for the youth, that is, get the youth to believe that a 
desirable course may promote his survival. ‘Such prudential notions, or 
those of enlightened self-interest, are not perhaps the highest that may be 
appealed to, but they are at least to be respected, and they have the advantage 
of being always appropriate to urge.” 

Chapters 7 and 8 deal with “ The Ethical Value of the High-School Studies,” 
and Chapter 9 with “Some Moral Aspects of Physical Training."’ The high- 
school studies considered are the natural sciences, industrial subjects, history, 
the arts, and literature. Here is to be found the most satisfying discussion 
of the relation of the curriculum to moral training that has come to the present 
reviewer's attention. The limits of space preclude any adequate mention- 
The various academic specialists who have partisan views concerning the 
special merits of their own subjects would be immensely benefited by a perusal 
of this impartial analysis of the underlying principles which give a study an 
ethical value. According to DeGarmo, “ Whether knowledge shall have ethical 
import or not, depends upon the attitude, capacity, and insight of the knower. 
It becomes a moral instrument when consciously used for moral ends; but when 
these are absent because unseen or disregarded, then knowledge may be purely 
intellectual or esthetic, or may even become the instrument of evil. In itself 
considered, knowledge, even of the most sacred things, may be wholly non- 
moral.”" His criterion of the moral worth of any study is summarized in the 
expression: “‘Studies are moralized by being socialized, and they are socialized 
by daily application to constructive effort.” By this he means that, whenever 
the principles of any subject are developed out of a consideration of their 
concrete applications, and in turn the principles are made to render meaningful 
every-day, concrete, human experiences, they come to have moral signi- 
ficance. In short, the applied aspects of every study, whether science, 
literature, history, or the arts, are those fullest of ethical significance. 

Freperick E, BoLton. 


State UNIVERSITY oF Iowa. 
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Philosophie de l'éducation. Essai de pedagogie generale. Par Epovarp 

Roeurick. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1910.—pp. 288. 

For M. Roehrick the end of education is the development of moral character, 
but not moral character in abstracto; it is rather a character that results from 
the individual's striving to realize in himself the fullest expression of himself. 
It is natural, therefore, that for him the process of education consists in the cul- 
tivation of the will and in the establishment of ideals for moral culture. In 
brief, education is a progress in the direction of freedom. It seeks to establish 
conduct upon the appreciation of the value of a certain kind of act rather than 
upon subjugating authority or fear. The starting-point in this process is 
individuality, and educators may take one of three alternative courses: (1) 
They may try to destroy individuality through enforced uniformity and 
subjection to authority; (2) they may give absolute freedom to the develop- 
ment of individuality; (3) they may take individuality as they find it and 
cultivate it by the pedagogical means most likely to form moral character. 
The second and third parts of the book deal with the third alternative. 

Part II deals with the indirect training of the will, that is, by educative 
instruction, and Part III considers the direct training of the will through the 
agency of the teacher. The beginnings of will-training take their rise in the 
desires in men, which are born of sentiments of pleasure or pain, sympathy or 
antipathy, and which are the first direct movements of human activity. Right 
mental attitudes and materials of instruction are means of accomplishing the 
training aimed at. The author emphasizes the importance of interest and 
attention. He criticizes the special or professional school as not being educa- 
tive because of the difference in kind of the interest manifested in such schools 
as compared with public schools. To the reviewer, however, it seems that the 
difference is of degree rather than of kind, and that M. Roehrick has made the 
distinction too sharp. May not even special and professional schools contri- 
bute to the end set up by our author? In fact, it is a serious mistake to distin- 
guish too sharply between what is useful and what is cultural, as if they were 
opposed to each other. In any well ordered scheme of education they are 
but opposite sides of the same thing. As materials of instruction, which are 
the means for the indirect education of will, the author mentions the four 
main divisions: (1) knowledge of human nature and culture, (2) of exterior 
nature, (3) of signs and symbols, and (4) of forms. These, he holds, must be 
studied simultaneously. He would use the analytic-synthetic method in their 
presentation. 

In Part III, as already stated, M. Roehrick discusses the direct education 
of moral character. This is accomplished through discipline in physical educa- 
tion, through an interaction of the pupil’s objective character with his subjec- 
tive character. The term objective character refers to what the individual is 
by conduct; subjective character refers to what he is with respect to his judg- 
ments on conduct. We may add that progress in development of will comes 
only through this interaction, for in order to know what moral character is, 
one must feel the impulse to realize it. It is appreciated first through striv- 
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ing, which is enriched by intellectual processes. The notion of the teacher's 
direct influence upon the development of will is discussed adequately. There 
is one phase of moral education, however, which is not given the attention it 
deserves. This is the effect of a crisis in producing moral character. The 
appreciation of duty cannot come to an individual with greater keenness than 
in a crisis, where possibility of choice presents itself clearly and where the 
individual is responsible for the result. In other words, responsibility is a key 
to moral development and the school must be organized in such a way that 
real crises exist for the pupil. The book is wholesome and suggestive,—a phi- 
losophy of education that grows out of actual problems and situations. 


RoL_tanp M. STEWART. 
STATE UNIVERSITY OF IOWA. 


Grundsiige der physiologischen Psychologie. Von Wunpt. 6. Aufl, 

II. Band. W. Engelmann, Leipzig, 1910.—pp. viii, 782. 

It is eight years since the corresponding instalment of the last (fifth) edition 
of the Grundsiige came out. This new second volume contains fewer important 
changes than the first (1908), which was noticed in this Review last March 
(Vol. XIX, 1910, p. 217). The text is expanded by about fifty pages. The new 
material is supplied almost entirely by recent Leipzig researches and from 
Wundt’s Psychologische Studien. The temporal course of sensation and the 
process of assimilation are the topics responsible for most of the changes in 
exposition. For pressure a new section is added (p. 9) on the stimulus-gra- 
dient and on Anstieg. Wundt refers local differences of pressure to variations 
in the gradient; but he makes no important use of the gradient when he comes 
later to his theory of tactual space (pp. 519 ff). A revision of auditory sen- 
sation and of tactual perception of space lays additional weight upon the factor 
of assimilation. A recent study from the Leipzig laboratory furnishes new 
facts bearing upon the temporal course of visual sensation. The sections on 
feeling have suffered but little change in the new edition, except that Wundt 
pays his respects to Stumpf's Gefiihlsempfindungen and to the critics of his 
own tridimensional theory. His doctrine of the affective elements stands as 
it stood eight years ago. An extension of the paragraphs devoted to the stro- 
boscope recalls the recent violent discussion that arose out of Linke’s work. 
Wundt naturally takes sides with Linke against Marbe and makes assimilation, 
not the after-image, the primary factor in stroboscopic vision. The indexes, 
which were published in separate covers for the fifth edition, have been put 


back into the several volumes. 
Mapison BENTLEY. 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


Elemente der Philosophie: ein Lehrbuch auf Grund der Schulwissenschaften. 
Von ALFRED Rauscu. Halle a. d.S., Verlag der Buchhandlung des Waisen- 
hauses, 1909.—pp. xii, 376. 

This volume, written especially as a text or reference book for students who 
may never take up the higher philosophical branches in detail, aims to place 
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at their disposal the working concepts of science and philosophy. There is 
no attempt at systematic formulation of principles, no proffer of a short-cut 
to metaphysical truth. The purpose is rather to open up the problems, and 
reveal the legitimate function of philosophy. Under the four divisions, “‘Stel- 
lung der Mensch zur Welt,” “Natur,” “Kultur,” and “Bildung,” such topics 
as the relation of body and mind, the naturalistic interpretation of human life 
and destiny, freedom vs. determinism, organic evolution, the religious con- 
sciousness and primitive religious concepts, the categories of science, the 
nature of the beautiful, are presented in their simplest terms and in their 
historical and philosophical setting. 

Throughout the book the style is lucid and fluent. There are copious illus- 
trative references to the literature and history of the Greeks and Germans. 
If the author lapses now and then into banality and verbosity, if his didactic 
bent becomes at times uncomfortably obvious, there is yet much that is fresh 
and suggestive. The book serves more than tolerably its double function— 
to open up vistas, to whet inquiry, and at the same time furnish beginners with 
a compendium of terms and concepts for ready reference. The reviewer 
knows of no equivalent in English,—a readable work by means of which the 
layman and isolated student is encouraged to orientate himself among the 
problems and methods of philosophy. 

Much of value in the volume is traceable to the influence of Kant, to whom, 
along with Wundt, the author acknowledges his heavy debt. An over- 
emphasis on the positivistic element of the Kantian doctrines here and there 
discernible is, however, to be deprecated. So also are numerous gaps in the 
author's survey of the field of culture, notably the absence of reference to some 
of the recent social applications of psychology. A brief but well constructed 


index adds materially to the usefulness of the volume. 
Evsre Murray. 
Witson COLLEGE. 


Time and Free Will: An Essay on the Immediate Data of Consciousness. By 
Henri Bercson. Authorized Translation by F. L. Pocson. London, 
Swan Sonnenschein & Co., 1910.—pp. xxiii, 252. 

In Time and Free Will (Essai sur les donneés immédiates de la conscience), 
which was published in 1889, Bergson deals with the intensity and multi- 
plicity of conscious states, which he regards as qualitative, not quantitative. 
This ever-changing conscious multiplicity he identifies with duration, which 
is for him the fundamental reality, and as such is to be distinguished from the 
homogeneous and abstract time of science and of common sense. Like most 
other philosophical difficulties, the problem of the freedom of the will is rooted 
in the neglect of this distinction and is readily solved as soon as its true nature 
is recognized. Since such appreciation is possible only for the immediate 
experience of duration and never for conceptual thought, reality may be 
lived but not defined. 

In this earliest of Bergson’s books we are evidently already in possesion 
of his most characteristic theories, which are here presented more convincingly 
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than in his later writings, where the greater complexity of subject-matter 
renders clearness of exposition more difficult. For this reason an English 
translation was eminently desirable, and the work has been well done by 
Mr. Pogson, whose version is an accurate rendition of the original into idio- 
matic English. He has added a brief introduction, a bibliography of Berg- 
son’s writings and of the principal criticisms upon them, marginal sum- 
maries, and an index, all of which contribute much to the value of the book 
as a basis for the study of Bergson’s theories. The bibliography will be es- 
pecially welcomed, because so much of what is written about Bergson has 
appeared in the various periodicals and is correspondingly hard to trace. 


WeELLs COLLEGE. G. N. Dotson. 


Friedrich Nietzsche, sein Leben und sein Werk. Von Raovut Ricuter. Leip- 

zig, Verlag der Diirr’schen Buchhandlung, 1909.—pp. vii, 356. 

Of the never-failing supply of monographs upon the various aspects of 
Nietzsche's life and writings, by far the greater number serve their purpose 
well or ill for a year or two and then disappear altogether from public notice. 
Herr Richter’s Friedrich Nietzsche, sein Leben und sein Werk has fared better 
than its fellows, for the first edition, which was published in 1903, is now fol- 
lowed by the second. In its new form the book presents the same excellences 
of style and treatment that characterized its first appearance, and in addition 
gives a more systematic study of Nietzsche’s metaphysics and epistemology 
and a completer account of his relation to the Darwinian theory. This un- 
fortunately necessitates the addition of about seventy-five pages to a book 
which was long enough in its original form; but it still remains one of the best 
untechnical discussions of Nietzsche’s philosophy. Based upon lectures 
delivered at the University of Leipzig, it presupposes in the reader sufficient 
familiarity with philosophy to enable him to follow the exposition and criti- 
cism of philosophical theories, but assumes no acquaintance with the teachings 
of even the greatest philosophers. G. N. Dotson. 
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La morale et la sociologie. F.Patnorits. Rev. Néo-Sc., No. 68, pp. 510-542. 

In a former article (August, 1910) it was pointed out that sociological ethics 
endeavors to discredit the traditional systems and set up in their place a 
rational art free from all @ priori metaphysics. It may be admitted that 
metaphysics is not reducible to a science in the positivist sense, but positivist 
science does not embrace within its categories all aspects of the real. The 
principles of traditional ethics are not fantastic and unjustifiable, nor are 
they @ priori in an abstract sense. The idea of the good is not an abstract 
conception, but finds concrete character in human nature, in the facts of 
consciousness, in human aspirations, in the tendency toward happiness. 
Assuredly, we must start from experience, but we may pass from the fact of 
a desire for individual satisfaction and perfection to the conception of an 
absolute, universal, and obligatory order. The traditional ethics is reproached 
with confusing the theoretical and practical points of view. While a clear 
separation is difficult, it may be said to be a theoretical science in so far as it 
establishes the end of life, the right employment of man's faculties, his re- 
lations with his fellows and other orders of beings, and a practical art in its 
applications of these principles. Ethics is at once theoretical and concrete. 
It is charged with drawing copiously upon other fields for its subject-matter, 
but all sciences do the same. Again, ethical theory is accused of being merely 
an imitation or copy of moral practices, but even primitive speculations, 
theogonies, and poetry, prove the contrary. To the objection that science 
has no right to establish a scale of judgments of value, we may say that while 
such judgments are not facts in the positive sense, nevertheless these obser- 
vations on man, his ends and duties, find a rational place in the categories of 
human knowledge. The traditional ethics is said to build upon an abstract 
conception of a uniform human nature which fails to take account of the actual 
development of the moral consciousness in various ages and peoples. Such 
a development is granted, but variations in moral theory and practice are held 
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to be, on the whole, accidental, leaving intact the conceptions of obligation 
and of the good. While the moral ideal and the rational order of values are, 
in truth, fixed, this does not mean the negation of moral progress. There 
is an internal as well as an external progress, in that both the individual and 
society strive toward the ideal and endeavor to realize the inherent capacities 
of human nature. Reversing the accusations, the new ethics may be charged 
with being anti-scientific, anti-moral, and anti-philosophic. It is anti-scientific 
in that it does not recognize the existence of moral reality with its characters 
of obligation, absolute good, and judgments of value; in that it bids us follow 
the customs of society without telling us explicitly what society to follow; 
and in studying morality as a phenomenon of physical nature existing outside 
of individual consciences. It is anti-moral in that it contradicts in every way 
the conception which humanity has always had of duty and the good, over- 
looking the fact that social duties are only duties with regard to an individual 
subject. It is anti-philosophical in denying autonomy to the moral agent and 
making him conform to the mediocrity of the group. 
J. R. 


Morale thomiste et science des meurs. S. DEPLOIGE. Rev. Néo-Sc., No. 68, 

PP- 445~-475- 

M. Lévy-Briihl and M. Durkheim do not admit that the ethical theory of 
the past had a scientific character. According to M. Lévy-Briihl, there is no 
normative science. Moral and juridical rules are imposed by the milieu and 
the task of the ethical theorist is primarily one of historical research. Now, 
Saint Thomas maintains, as firmly as Auguste Comte, that the moral world 
contains a regularity which renders it subject to scientific observations. He 
avoids the error of the eighteenth century writers on natural right, who held 
that the unaided human reason could deduce moral rules, as well as the ex- 
treme position of the modern sociological ethicists, who examine facts alone 
and profess to exclude the normative element. M. Durkheim holds that 
Rousseau and the moralists following him are in reality revolutionary in that 
they attach ethics to pure postulates of individual sensibility, which discourage 
some while they drive others on too rapidly. Ethical facts are determined by 
necessary laws. We should look simply for efficient causality and functions 
and not for final causes. But M. Durkheim himself introduces ends in that 
he postulates an ideal of individual good and social perfection, deduces pre- 
cepts from this ideal, and tests existing institutions by it astheir norm. His 
criterion of degree of ‘generality’ does not exclude the normative element, as 
this generality is brought to the test of utility to the organism. Saint Thomas 
says that a decision to act requires a judgment, not of fact, but of value. We 
affirm certain ends to be desirable or obligatory. There are certain inde- 
monstrable principles in the moral order which spring from a consciousness 
of the most profound human needs and may be said to be innate. The first 
principle is that it is necessary to will and do the good. This ceases to be an 
empty formula when other less general principles are connected with it. The 
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office of reason is to relate human tendencies to their first principle. These 
tendencies are not only those which man has in common with the animals, 
but the social instinct and the desire for knowledge. Thus moral rules do not 
spring from imagination or fancy but from the nature of man. Moral philos- 
ophy does not invent them but discovers them as a presented reality. It is 
impossible to escape the teleological problem by a simple profession of de- 
terminism. The deterministic sociology of Comte, a reaction against the 
eighteenth century theory that human action is indefinitely modifiable, did 
not imply a fatalistic resignation to the outcome of events. Institutions 
are natural but natura! does not necessarily mean legitimate. The sociologists 
are forced to recognize that man is not simply compelled to submit to that 
which exists, but called to realize that which he ought to be; that a science 
of moral customs should be linked to a philosophy of action. But while other 
sociologists look for ends in feeling, instinct, or tendency to persist, M. 
Durkheim, though himself unsuccessful in determining by science the ends of 
action, holds that we are really giving up science by going to the unconscious 
for ends. In reality, the sociologists, to a greater or less degree, are coming 
to feel that, while human society is part of a natural and orderly world, man 
has distinctive laws of his own development which may be discovered by 
reason. In other words, they feel the need of a theory like that of Saint 
Thomas. 
J. R. 


La connaissance de Dieu d’aprés Duns Scot. S. Betmonp. Rev. de Ph. 

X, 11, pp. 496-514. 

In a series of six formulae, Duns Scotus maintains that the real existence of 
God is an object of knowledge. Firstly, it is impossible, by our natural 
means, to have a direct, objective knowledge of God. In our abstract knowl- 
edge of God, secondly, all our ideas are necessarily complex. Thirdly, we may 
in this way conceive God to the exclusion of created things. Again, these 
complex ideas, through which we conceive God apart from creatures, express 
attributes really inherent in God's nature. Fifthly, we only know of God that 
which he is not. Lastly, all our concepts concerning God are engendered by 
the understanding, but occasioned by created things. Duns Scotus defends 
his position against those who base the unknowability of the Infinite Being 
upon the unknowability of the indefinite, upon the fact that knowledge is 
limited to sense perception, or upon the very fact of the infinite and over- 
powering splendor of God. We must not, Scotus holds, demand an absolute 
knowledge or direct intuition of what God is and how He operates. We must 
be content with an indirect and abstract knowledge of God asa real postulate 
demanded by logic and metaphysics which rise from sense particulars through 
species and genera. Scotus departs from ontologism in holding that all our 
ideas are not derived from the divine concept and that God is not to be con- 
sidered as anterior to all in reality and in knowledge. On the contrary, the 
first object of knowledge in the temporal order, in so far as we are concerned 
with an actual but confused idea, is found in the singular image. Again, the 
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concept of univocal being, while it is the first idea distinctly formed, is by no 
means the first principle of knowledge nora sort of luminary of reason. Much 
less is this concept identical with God, whose existence is only revealed to us 
by a posteriori proofs. Thus Duns Scotus keeps to the right mean between 
over-cautious agnosticism and presumptuous ontologism. 

J. R. Turtie. 
Kulturphilosophie und transzendentaler Idealismus. W1ILHELM WINDELBAND. 

Logos, I, 2, pp. 186-196. 

The philosophy of culture can be considered either as supplying an ideal for 
future civilization or as being limited by and as building upon civilizations of 
the past. The problem is to discover how a present condition of society gives 
rise to ideals higher than its present status and how these ideals can be realized. 
A theory similar to Kant’s transcendental idealism can furnish the solution. 
Empirical data are given; ideals can be conceived and realized only by a syn- 
thesis of these data in consciousness. Through the application and limitations 
of the categories to the manifold given in experience, one can comprehend theo- 
retically the fundamental form of civilization. Carrying out methodically 
the principle of the transcendental philosophy shows the relation between it 
and the philosophy of culture, if by culture we mean the totality of what the 
human consciousness, by virtue of its rational determination, works out of 
the given. As civilization progresses, the activity of the synthetic reason 
is apparent in the practical and zsthetic realms no less than in science. The 
world is worked out anew by the laws of mind. Herein lies the real unity of 
the transcendental idealism and the philosophy of culture. The enjoyment 
of the beautiful, all works of art, and all religious systems show some choice 
of view-point. So vastly differentiated have the forms of modern civilization 
become at present, indeed, that it is impossible for any one individual to know 
them all. Their final value lies in their union in a common system, a unity 
which must be conceived as the world view of a self-conscious, rational being. 
This ultimate value is never the subjective creation of any finite individual. 

CoRINNE STEPHENSON. 


Das Prinzip der ldentitét und der Kausalitat. Epuarp Stamm. V. f. w. Ph., 

XXXIV, 3, 292-309. 

The principle of identity may profitably be discussed from the standpoint 
of its relation to the principle of causality. Absolute identity is both a logical 
contradiction and an ontological impossibility and hence cannot come into 
consideration. Every object has within it some means of distinguishing it 
from all others; and the principle of identity is itself a differentiating principle. 
Science can have meaning only as it is progressing toward practical goals and 
it uses what are called true judgments, not as unalterable facts, but as 
measuring tools in the progress. Prediction has its place, though it must, of 
course, be founded on something permanent in the science and not be mere 
random speculation. Man must build on the basis of invariants. These 
invariants are the result of classification; knowing an object means bringing 
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it into relation to a known invariant on the basis of which prediction can be 
made. The method of prophecy in science is, then, the inductive, and only 
those things and relations are of value in which invariants can be found. The 
principle of identity is significant in science for separating out the valueless 
moments. If the individuals of a class contain many universal moments and 
their invariant is significant, prediction is relatively sure, but the fewer universal 
moments the class contains the more does it belong to the accidental. Pre- 
diction also involves a temporal sequence,—if A is, then B is also,—and this 
invariant of sequence is the nature of causality. The principle of causality 
can be stated as a relation in a regular time sequence between two classes of 
objects, the original and the developing. Teleology is the subversion of caus- 
ality. From a logical standpoint it is but a preliminary step, giving a possible 
relation of an object to an end, when the specific cause is unattainable. Though 
the cause can often not be found, and even if found may seem to be merely 
accidental and to tell us nothing, the principle of causality is not false. It 
has the same character as the principle of identity; it is of value for progress 
in science. But the two are not the same. The principle of causality com- 
pletes the principle of identity with reference to the temporal sequence. We 
are unable to account for regularity, though we recognize its presence. To 
remove it into the ego is no solution, though some regularities do have their 
CORRINNE STEPHENSON. 
L'expérience mystique et l'activité subconsciente. JuLEs Pacnev. Rev. de 

Ph., XI, 1, pp. 10-46. 

The word ‘mystic’ is here applied in the broad sense to the union of the 
individual and the universal principles through the emotions, and in the re- 
stricted sense to those extraordinary facts of experience which we term hal- 
lucination, trance, communion with the divine. It is in connection with this 
sort of experience that the subconscious is to be explained. The word ‘sub- 
conscious’ has assumed a variety of meanings: under-conscious, subliminal, 
unconscious, co-conscious. It is often termed an intelligent but not intelligible 
activity, something that enters into consciousness and then unaccountably 
escapes; responsible for automatic writings, revelations, and general medium- 
ship; a dissociated mind, as it were, with a peculiar attribute of otherness and 
foreignness to the individual self. The degrees of mystic experience traceable 
to the subconscious may be classified as follows: (1) perfect contemplation of 
the divine, characterized by complete suspension of the volitional element of 
control, and graded into (a) simple union, (b) ecstatic union, and (c) trans- 
formed union with the divine, all of which occur in solitary prayer attitudes 
from the simple devotional state to that of transfiguration; and (2) imperfect 
contemplation of the divine, characterized by partial absorption of the mind 
with normal consciousness in peripheral attention. The subconscious element 
involved in all phenomena of this sort presents, in general, three problems: 
(1) To discover the nature of the force, regarded as passive, to which, however, 
acceptance and submission is granted; (2) to investigate its psychological mech- 
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anism, whether is it an affection or perception, how much of it is morbid and 
how much normal; (3) to indicate the value of its cultivation as an ethical and 
religious principle. The point of view taken must be that of the psychologist 
who considers the significance and r6le of the subconscious in every-day life. 
Binet and others are wrong in treating the principle from a metaphysical 
basis; Delacroix, in explaining it in terms of a sentiment of passivity and ex- 
ternality—the vague intuition, vision, or communion of an external divine 
being; Hiigel, in holding to a supernatural and spiritualistic interpretation, 
to which also James has a tendency when he interprets the mystic state as 
giving access to experience available in no other form. The only possible 
explanation seems to be that it is an active force not separate from the con- 
scious state but reducible to it in terms of the normal activities and processes 
of the mind. 
C. A. Ruckmics. 

On the Genesis and Development of Conscious Altitudes (Bewustseinslagen). 

W. F. Book. Psych. Rev., XVII, 6, pp. 381-398. 

The results of recent psychological investigations of the thought processes 
have led to a greater recognition of non-sensory elements in conscious experi- 
ence. Such elements are recognized by Stout, Biihler, Ach and several other 
psychologists, who variously regard them as forms of feeling, as a new con- 
scious element, as imaginal processes of a high stage of development. They 
have also been accounted for on purely physiological grounds, and as a dif- 
ference of individual mental constitution. Experiments carried out in the 
Clark laboratory five years ago throw some light on the nature of these con- 
scious attitudes. A number of subjects were given the task of learning to use 
the typewriter. They used both the sight and the touch method. The 
main problem was to determine the rate of learning, and to obtain a cross- 
section analysis of consciousness at the different stages of learning. The 
subjects practised a certain amount every day at a fixed time. They were 
allowed to stop during the practice whenever fatigued, as well as to make and 
record observations. In the analyses, all conscious processes which preceded 
or accompanied the writing were carefully noted. The results of the experi- 
ment showed that, in the early stages of the learning, the writing movements 
were directed by images; and that, in a later stage, these developed into 
“sets of mind,’’"—conscious attitudes. These conscious attitudes were of the 
same general nature as those described by Biihler, Ach, and others. All 
observed the same group of phenomena, but at different levels of development, 
which accounts for the difference in their descriptions of these attitudes. 
Conscious attitudes, then, seem to be a stage of development which begins 


with images and passes downward to instinctive control. 
M. E. Goupce. 


The Transfer of Improvement in Memory in School-Children. W.H. Wincu. 
Br. J. Ps., III, 4, pp. 386-405. 
These three series of experiments, carried out in different municipal schools, 
were an attempt to find out whether improvement by practice in rote memory 
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produces improvement in substance memory. In the first series of experi- 
ments, the class was composed of children whose ages averaged ten years. 
Tests in both substance and rote memory were given on a certain day in the 
week for three successive weeks. In the fourth week, the class was divided 
into two equal groups on the basis of tests in substance memory. For the 
next three weeks, one of the groups was practised in rote memory for meaning- 
less things, while the other group drew geometrical designs. At the end of 
the practice period, the two groups were tested again for substance memory. 
For a substance memory test, a short story was read aloud to the class three 
times. They had to write out afterwards all they could remember, either in the 
words used or in their own words. The tests were marked by a system of 
mnemonic units adapted to the mental stage of the class. Single consonants 
formed the material for the test of rote memory. In marking the papers, 
each consonant correctly reproduced and placed counted three points; if it was 
out one place, two points; and if two places, one point. The general method 
used in the second and third series of experiments was similar to that of the 
first series. In the second series, however, a visual method was substituted 
for the auditory, while in the third series the practice in rote memory was 
given for things with meaning. The results show that improvement in 
substance memory for stories follows practice in rote memory; they would 
also seem to indicate a positive correlation of substance memory with rote 
memory in the same mind. 
M. E. Goupce. 

Christian Ethics and Economic Competition. A. O. Loveyoy. Hibbert 

Journal, IX, 2, pp. 324-344. 

Christian ethics condemns the modern distribution of wealth chiefly on 
the ground that it is competitive. Economic competition is a compulsory 
war between man and man and is incompatible with the Christian ideal of 
social fraternity, for by it men endeavor to get or keep either marketable 
goods or modes of employment to the exclusion of others or in greater measure 
than they. Usually the word is applied to men working at the same sort of 
employment, but this competition need not necessarily promote a feeling of 
hostility as long as all are competing with similar opportunities. There is, 
however, a competition between buyer and seller, employer and employee, 
and this struggle is the one which has the greater moral significance. It is a 
more brutal pitting of interest against interest and there is more apt to be a 
feeling on the part of the laborer that the capitalist has not attained his superi- 
ority because of superior abilities. But even in this case, if everyone could 
feel that he had had an equal chance to gain the upper hand, Christian ethics 
could still object that competition is anti-social. One man grows rich at the 
expense of another. There is, however, a beneficient side to which even Christ- 
ian ethics cannot object, and this is due to the fact that there is competition 
in classes as well as between them. Such competition has a real social ser- 
vice to perform; it lowers prices and raises standards of products and of wages. 
At present, too, the struggle is not so much between individuals as between 
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organized economic groups. Competition cannot be expelled from economic 
life but it can be regulated. If the machinery of production and distribution 
were in the hands of the state, incomes would have the form of salaries and their 
amounts would be determined by the judgment of the community expressing 
itself through legislation. The inequalities which existed would express the 
opinion of the majority formed after discussion and deliberation. The 
Christian socialist is right when he deems it morally desirable that distribution 
should be left to the general reason instead of to the blind antagonism of indi- 
vidual desire. 
CoRRINNE STEPHENSON. 

Uber dsthetische Grundtypen. Kasimir Firip Wize. V. f. w. Ph., XXXIV, 

4, PP- 369-385. 

In spite of Volkelt's recently published System der Asthetik, it is necessary to 
formulate some classification of the fundamental zsthetical forms. As ‘the 
good’ is teleological, ‘the true’ epistemological, so ‘the beautiful’ arises from 
a relation of these through a ‘free play’ of the intellect. From this ‘freedom’ 
and ‘intellectuality,’ taken as view points, must be derived the fundamental 
forms of ‘the beautiful.’ ‘Free play,’ or esthetic freedom, is subdivisible into 
categories of the fanciful, the probable, and fiction and non-fiction. Derivable 
play must have balance, the result of multiplicity, unity, and unity through 
multiplicity. The intellectual view-point assigns values to these categories 
and is itself composed of the tri-part divisions of the understanding, feeling, 
and willing. The first of these contains (I) the fundamental category of 
relation, consisting of the new or that which is to be distinguished, the known 
or the similar, and the arranged or that which has been distinguished; (II) 
the category of perception, which is subdivided into that of (1) quality, which 
may be peculiar, normal, or characteristic, (2) quantity, which may be of 
prominence, neatness, or adequacy, (3) space, which may disagree with, trans- 
cend, or fit in with the environment, (4) time, either recent, temporary, or 
eternal, (5) movement, in action, passively observable or, owing to the inter- 
action of the observable and the active, resting, and (6) substance, subjectively 
valuable, objectively valuable, and ideal, symbolic of creative harmony; (III) 
modality, consisting of (1) simple judgments of the beautiful, the ugly, and the 
indifferent, (2) conjunctional judgments of contrast, harmony, and reconcilia- 
tion, and (3) conclusions of surprise, consistency, and impartiality. Under 
feeling are classed (1) pleasure and displeasure, either joy, gloom, or refined 
emotion; (11) momentary moods of exaltation, oppression, and tranquility; and 
(III) dispositions, optimistic, pessimistic, and heroic. Under willing are classed 
agreements of inspiration, regret, and refinement of volitional impulses. Besides 
these are the categories arising from zsthetic sympathy, which may be (1) 
sympathy with general appearances, including sympathy with the new, 
sumptuous, the light, ingratiatingly familiar, and the changeable sympathy 
of kind, and (2) sympathy with the allotted share, inducing pensiveness, 
simplicity, and clarity. 
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Darwinisme et vitalisme. A. Geme.it. Rev. de Ph., X, 9-10, pp. 215-249. 
Though the mechanistic theory of life has often claimed that it has forever 
displaced vitalism, facts do not sustain itsclaims. It is the fruit of Darwinism, 
being connected with it both intrinsically, since both depend on the protoplasm 
theory, and extrinsically, since both are the outgrowth of the scientific dis- 
coveries that date from 1845 to 1870. For a long time the mechanists believed 
that they had reached a final solution of the problem of life, but scientists 
such as Hertwig and Ostwald soon rebelled against their dogmatism, and gave 
birth to the neo-vitalistic school. Since Wohler synthesized urea, organic 
chemistry has made vast strides, and the synthesis of the albumens is already 
in sight. However, the plant accomplishes with apparently simple means what 
the chemist brings about only with the most violent reagents. The chemist 
has come to study the reactions that occur in the living organism, but he is far 
from understanding them completely. Even when he sha!l have done so, 
he will not have explained life away. Ciamician recently admitted the exist- 
ence of a specific vital energy. One proof of its existence lies in the enormous 
number of similar compounds, such as the sero-albumens, that exist in the bodies 
of various anirmals,—far too many to be explained on the hypothesis of iso- 
merism. Often morphological and anatomical explanations must be called 
in to supplement the chemical ones, as in the case of such vital functions as 
assimilation, respiration, etc., and especially in the case of heredity and 
adaptation. The lowest living organisms do not shade off gradually into 
inorganic matter, as Uexkiill points out. A mechanism, unlike an organism, 
cannot adapt itself to meet the conditions of a new environment. In the 
golden age of Darwinism, life and structure were considered as synonymous. 
Life, however, is a form, not a substance. The chromosome phenomena of egg 
and sperm maturation give evidence of a teleological element in heredity; 
and heredity has always been admitted to contain such an element, both by 
Weismannians and Lamarckians. But teleology is the antithesis of mechan- 
ism. Embryology has played us false with her promises to reveal the laws 
of heredity and evolution; for these we must turn to experimental methods of 
observing and interpreting the laws of growth and inheritance. Hertwig 
and others have pointed out a strong teleological directive force in the develop- 
ment of the embryo. From these facts we can see the strong scientific basis 
upon which modern vitalism rests. We find a causal, ontogenetic harmony 
in the necessity of a given reaction following a given stimulus; an ontogenetic 
harmony of composition in the correlation of the development of the parts of 
an embryo; and an ontogenetic harmony of formation in the development of the 
organism towards a definite end. This is the vital force, which is really an 
entelechy. Vitalism is not anti-philosophic. The decadence of Darwinism 
is nowhere more evident than in its mode of dealing with this problem. 
NORBERT WIENER. 
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Difference as Ultimate and Dimensional. ArcuipaLp A. Bowman. Mind, 

76, pp- 493-522. 

Difference is an ultimate character of the real. The judgment S is not P, 
or better, S is other than P, is not resolvable into the judgment S is at one 
with P. The two judgments imply each other but can never be substituted 
for each other. For instance, in the judgment S is other than P, the real 
nature of S may be unknown, so that the corresponding affirmative judgment 
as to what is P, would be impossible. Yet there would be perfectly definite 
meaning in the denial that S is P. It is true enough that in every significant 
judgment of difference the terms have positive content and certain qualities 
in common, but that does not alter the fact that the real assertion, the genuine 
object of thought in the case, is negation. What is the nature of this differ- 
ence which is declared ultimate? Difference is a matter of degree or dimension. 
Dimension cannot be defined except in terms of itself, for it too is ultimate, 
an ultimate form of difference. A dimension is a perfectly unique mode in 
which some specific function (whether of consciousness or the object of con- 
sciousness) keeps developing itself according to a uniform principle. It is 
absolutely continuous and yet manifests itself in experience as discrete par- 
ticulars. It is itself schematic and general; its content is specific and indi- 
vidual. Instances of dimensions are: in sensation, the pitch and loudness of 
sound, the brightness and hues of color; in ideal processes, truth, beauty, and 
goodness. The application of the dimensional idea to sensation and to expe- 
rience as a concrete whole is difficult, but illuminating. In the case of sensa- 
tion is it difficult because dimension must be conceived of as an absolute con- 
tinuum and therefore infinite in both directions, and yet in particular sensation- 
series we come to absolute breaks and ends. For instance, sound may be 
so softened as not to be heard at all. This difficulty is somewhat obviated 
by remembering that dimensions, although of the very constitution of the 
world, are yet mental constructs or ways of interpreting experience, and thus, 
although actual finite experience knows only limited ranges of sensation, 
those ranges can and must be conceived of as infinitely extended. In the case 
of concrete wholes of experience, the difficulty is this: we never seem to get 
continuums, but only cut-off particulars. Here it is necessary to realize that 
in all dimensions, as in the case of space, the dimension expresses itself through 
individuals. Each broken bit of a dimension tells the whole story, if ade- 
quately understood. It is of the very nature of dimension to be expressed in 
a determinate material along some specific line. In any given object many 
different dimensions meet, ¢. g., the combination might be beauty, size, hue, 
brightness, etc. This account of dimensions does not pretend to be thoroughly 
worked out, but the point made is this: although difference is relative both to 
other difference and to unity, it is as genuine a fact, which can be found in the 
nature of things. 


KATHERINE EVERETT. 
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The Place of the Time Problem in Contemporary Philosophy. Artaur O. 
Lovejoy. J. of Ph., Psy., and Sci. Meth., VII, 25, pp. 683-693. 
Against the idealistic, neo-Kantian types of systematic philosophy, whose 

influence is waning, we now find arrayed anti-intellectualism, pragmatic 
nominalism, or radical empiricism, realism, and temporalism in metaphysics 
and epistemology. All unite in opposing the epistemological and metaphysical 
eternalism of idealism. The eternalism and the this-worldliness of idealism 
are essentially incongruous. Most people think of the truth of a proposition 
as being independent of time. If a judgment be true, it would seem to those 
so minded to have been true before any temporal mind bethought itself of 
its trueness, and it will be true when all such minds have forgotten it. Eter- 
nalistic idealism is idealism as well as eternalism. Truth as a mere abstrac- 
tion, it holds, cannot be true all by itself, because it cannot, as an abstraction, 
be said to be at all. As the predicate of a judgment it must be said to subsist 
in a conscious mind. An eternal truth implies an eternal mind, and the time- 
less experience of this mind must include our temporal experience. This 
is the Platonic argument of Royce. The Kantian argument implies both 
eternalism and idealism. It holds that the experience of succession cannot 
be identified with mere succession. In order that succession may be known, 
the several successive moments must be present at once in consciousness, #. ¢., 
non-successively, though with due recognition of their one-directional, serial 
relation. Thus experience both contains succession and transcends it. The 
empirical reality of all time is conceivable only if one posits a universal, supra- 
temporal ego, which makes time possible by transcending it. The pragmatist 
holds that a judgment is a phenomenon arising in the temporal existence of a 
being whose primary business is not to know, but to live by adjusting inner 
relations to outer relations. Since judgments are merely plans for action 
in dealing with novel situations, truth cannot consist in a mere correspondence 
of the judgment with a system of timeless validities which get none of their 
meaning from the given situation. Moreover, an abstract term is only an 
abridged name for some concrete particulars in the experience of an actual 
finite mind. Hence trueness is realized only when there occurs in experience 
a certain conscious pointing in one moment of time at the experience of another 
moment of time. The Kantian proof of the eternity of true reality shows a 
confusion of thinking about a transition with the transition itself. We can 
think a succession only in so far as the elements of that succession are simul- 
taneously present to thought. To experience succession is, in part, to think 
succession, but it is also to live through a succession. The several moments 
of succession may require to be thought together at once, but they cannot 
be lived through all at once. There are in our temporal experience two 
distinct things—a perception of succession and a succession of perceptions, 
which latter cannot be contained in any totum simul of consciousness, whether 
of a finite or an absolute knower. 


J. Reese Lin. 
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Is Belief Essential in Religion? Horace M. Katien. Int. J. E., XXI, 

I, pp. 51-67. 

All writers agree as to the cardinal importance of religion in life, but few 
agree as to what its essence is. Yet, to evaluate it for future use, we must 
consider what is essential in it. In current usage we find belief identified 
with religion, and, in comment on Eliot’s religion of the future, we find that 
many think a Godless religion as truly a religion as if it had a personal God and 
a hierarchy. Still, tradition, orthodoxy, and instinctive sense insist that 
the essence of religion consists in the object believed in, not merely in the be- 
lief and it also insists that the object be supernatural. All historical religions 
have four elements—a cosmology, an ethics, an art, and a belief. Of these 
the belief is the underlying human attitude without which the other elements 
cannot be. Belief is a complex having at least two elements, the object of 
belief and the attitude of belief. The object may be only subjective, but it 
does exist and evokes the believing attitude. Belief of some kind is inevitable, 
and the most important beliefs assert the existence of their objects. Life 
is a flux of beliefs, and the object, not the attitude, determines their character. 
A religious belief must contain a supernatural personality, a God. Popular 
speech distinguishes knowledge as fit belief, and belief as knowledge with its 
fitness yet to prove. Religion is called belief because its object has not yet 
found a place in the efficacious world. Unless God is manifested materially, 
common-sense is inclined to think, He does not much matter. Some souls find 
this manifestation in the order of the universe, but most find it in the inter- 
ruption of this order. Much of the authority of religion depends on mystical 
religious experience. Thus the material element of religious experience 
may be merely psychological. The presence of God is thus uncertain to an 
observer. When the attitude rather than the object of belief is emphasized, 
insincerity is made inevitable. The believer knows that he calls that God 
which is not God. The religion of common sense calls itself belief because 
it clings to God, and the religion of rationalism calls itself belief because it 
abandons God. The emphasis of the attitude-aspect may be due to the fact 
that science abandons an object on almost any distinct challenge; religion, 
however, clings to its object in spite of challenge. The former accords with 
the spirit of the time, but the latter accords with human nature. Religion 
is not distinguished by belief, but by belief’s object, an actual, personal God, 
supernatural and prepotent for the excellent outcome of personal destiny. 

J. Reese Lin. 
Is Faith a Form of Feeling? A. C. ARMsTRONG. Harv. Theol. Rev., IV, 1, 

pp. 71-79. 

There are various motives which may induce one to hold an emotionalistic 
view of faith. This, however, is as one-sided as the intellectualistic view. 
Religious feeling is emotional in character; however, it is motived emotion. 
The progress of our knowledge may not, and often does not, bring on immediate 
alterations in the character of our religious emotions, but these must and do 
change in the end, and ought to change, if intellectual honesty is morally 
valuable. N. WIENER. 


NOTES. 


The Senatus Academicus of the University of St. Andrews has appointed 
Mr. J. G. Frazer, Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, and Professor of 
Social Anthropology, Liverpool, to be Gifford Lecturer for the years 1911-12 
and 1912-13. 

The Fourth International Congress of Philosophy met at Bologna, April 
6-11. The Review hopes to publish later a somewhat detailed account of 
the sessions of the Congress. 

Professor Gabriel Campbell has been appointed Stone Professor of Intellec- 
tual and Moral Philosophy Emeritus at Dartmouth. 

Professor Paul Shorey, of the University of Chicago, has completed a course 
of six lectures on the Platonic Traditions in Philosophy and Literature at 
Columbia University. 

Professor L. T. Hobhouse, of the University of London, is delivering a course 
of ten lectures on Social Evolution and Political Theory at Columbia Univer- 
sity. 

Professor Henri Bergson, of the University of Paris, will deliver the Huxley 
Lecture at Birmingham University. 

We give below a list of the articles, etc., in the current philosophical 
periodicals: 

Tue PsycnHotocicaL Review, XVIII, 2: W. B. Pillsbury, The Place of 
Movement in Consciousness; J. E. Wallace Wallin, Experimental Studies of 
Rhythm and Time; H. L. Hollingworth, Experimental Studies in Judgment: 
Judgments of the Comic; A List of the Published Writings of William 
James; Editorial Announcement. 

Tue PsycuoLocicaL VIII, 2: Proceedings of the American 
Psychological Association, Minneapolis, December 28-30, 1910; Proceedings 
of the Southern Society for Philosophy and Psychology, Chattanooga, Dec- 
ember 27-28, 1910; Books Received; Notes and News. 

VIII, 3: General Reviews and Summaries; Discussion: Helen D. Cook, The 
James-Lange Theory of the Emotions and the Sensationalistic Analysis of 
Thinking; A Correction; Special Reviews; Books Received; Notes and News. 

THE JOURNAL OF PuiLosopny, PsyCHOLOGY, AND SCIENTIFIC Metuops, VIII, 
3: G. Santayana, Russell's Philosophical Essays, I; Discussions: Edward Gleason 
Spaulding, Realism: A Reply to Professor Dewey and an Exposition; John 
Dewey, Rejoinder to Dr. Spaulding; Reviews and Abstracts of Literature; 
Journals and New Books; Notes and News. 

VIII, 4: Harold Chapman Brown, The Logic of Mr. Russell; Societies: Karl 
Schmidt, The Tenth Annual Meeting of the American Philosophical Associa- 
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tion; Reviews and Abstracts of Literature; Journals and New Books; Notes 
and News. 

VIII, 5: G. Santayana, Russell's Philosophical Essays, II; Societies: R. S. 
Woodworth, New York Branch of the American Psychological Association; 
Reviews and Abstracts of Literature; Journals and New Books; Notes and 
News. 

VIII, 6: James Harvey Robinson, The Relation of History to the Newer 
Sciences of Man; B. Russell, The Basis of Realism; Reviews and Abstracts of 
Literature; Journals and New Books; Notes and News. 

VIII, 7: Wendell T. Bush, The Emancipation of Intelligence; Edgar A. 
Singer, Jr., Mind as an Observable Object; Reviews and Abstracts of Liter- 
ature; Journals and New Books; Notes and News. 

ZEITSCHRIFT FUR PSYCHOLOGIE UND PHYSIOLOGIE DER SINNESORGANE, I. 
Abt., LVIII, 3 u. 4: Albert Feuchtwanger, Versuche iiber Vorstellungstypen; 
Walther Peppelreuter, Beitrage zur Raumpsychologie; Narziss Ach, Willensakt 
und Temperament; Besprechung; Literaturbericht. 

VIERTELJAHRSSCHRIFT FUR WISSENSCHAFTLICHE PHILOSOPHIE UND SOZIOL- 
ocr, XXXV, 1: F. M. Urban, Uber den Begriff der mathematischen Wahr- 
scheinlichkeit; Paul Barth, Die Geschichte der Erziehung in soziologischer 
Beleuchtung, XV; Besprechungen; Philosophische und soziologische Zeit- 
schriften; Bibliographie. 

ARCHIV FUR SYSTEMATISCHE PuiLosopuie, II. Abt., XVII, 1: Albert Sichler, 
Uber falsche Interpretation des kritischen Realismus und Voluntarismus 
Wundts; Paul Schwartskopff, Fiir und wider den Monismus; Victor Schlegel, 
Grundgedanken einer Sittlichkeit; Georg Muiller, Versuch einer Zeittheorie; 
Walther Wagner, Die Produktionsform als geschichtlicher Faktor; Wilh. M. 
Frankl, Einteilung der méglichen Folgerungen; Rezensionen; Die neuesten 
Erscheinungen auf dem Gebiete der systematischen Philosophie; Zeitschriften- 
schau; Zur Besprechung eingegangene Werke. 

Locos, I, 3: Edmund Husserl, Philosophie als strenge Wissenschaft; Peter 
von Struve, Uber einige grundlegende Motive im nationalékonomischen Den- 
ken; Hans Cornelius, Die Erkenntnis der Dinge an sich; Leopold Ziegler, 
Wagner. Die Tyrannis des Gesamtkunstwerks; Herman Graf Keyserling, 
Zur Psychologie der Systeme; Notizen. 

RevvE PuiLosopniqve, XXXVI, 2: A. Naville, La matiére du devoir; A. 
Leclére, La mécanisme de la psychothérapie; Notes et discussions: L. Dupuis, 
Le moindre effort en psychologie; Revue critique: J. Segond, La renaissance 
idéaliste et néo-Kantienne du droit; Analyses et comptes rendus; Revue des 
périodiques étrangers. 

XXXVI, 3: G. Dumas, La contagion mentale; H. Pieron, L'illusion de 
Miiller-Lyer et son double mécanisme; Revault d’Allonnes, Recherches sur 
l’'attention; Analyses et comptes rendus. 

DE XI, 3: J. B. Sauze, L’école de Wurtzbourg et la 
méthode d’introspection expérimentale; A. Gemelli, La notion d’espéce et 
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les théories évolutionnistes; G. Jeanjean, Revue critique de pédagogie; P. Le 
Guichaoua, Responsabilité et sanction; J. Louis, Soutenance de théses en 
Sorbonne. M. J. Second: 1. Cournot et la psychologie vitaliste; 2. La priére; 
Notice biographique: A. Farges, Le Comte Domet de voom Analyses et 
comptes rendus; Recension des revues et chronique. 

REVUE DE M&TAPHYSIQUE ET DE Morag, XIX, 1: F. Rauh, Fragments 
de philosophie morale; G. Vacca, Sur le principe d’induction mathématique; 
L. Weber, Notes sur la croissance et la différenciation; G. Sorel, Vues sur les 
problémes de la philosophie; Etudes critiques: E. Meyerson, L'histoire du 
probléme de la connaissance de M. E. Cassirer; Questions pratiques: H. 
Bourgin, Réflexions sur la notion et sur quelques fonctions de l'état; Supplé- 
ment. 

ARCHIVES DE PsycHoLocie, 38-39: A. Michotte et E. Priim, Etude ex- 
périmentale sur le choix volontaire et ses antécédents immédiats. 

Revue Néo-ScoLasTIQuE DE PutLosopuie, XVIII, 69: Joseph Lottin, 
Le concept de loi dans les régularités statistiques; L. Noél, William James; 
H. Lebrun, La crise du transformisme; Fr. A. Gardeil, O. P., Faculté du Divin 
ou Faculté de l'Etre; N. Balthasar, Deux guides dans l'étude du thomisme; 
L. Noél, Le mouvement néo-scolastique; M. Defourny, Bulletin de philosophie 
sociale; Comptes rendus; Chronique philosophique; Ouvrages envoyés a la 
rédaction. 

Rivista pr Friosorta, III, 1: C. Ranzoli, 11 caso; Giorgio Del Vecchio’ 
Sulla positivita come carattere del diritto; Corradino Mineo, Logica e mate- 
matica; Michele Losacco, La filosofia naturale dello Schelling e le nuove cor- 
renti del pensiero; P. Carabellese, Intuito e sintesi primitiva in A. Rosmini; 
C. Tommaso Aragona, Del fatto educativo; G. Maszzalorso, Le guerra, la 
pace e la filosofia; Raffaele Giacomelli, Un teologo e apologeta riformatore 
della fisica e dell’ astronomia; Recensioni e cenni; Rivista della riviste; Notizie; 
Atti della Societa Filosofica Italiana. 
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